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It is not a somersault of fancy to say that the 
tragedy of Ibsen’s death is that no one feels itas a 
tragedy. Such is the case. He had done his work ; 
the latter years had added little to it; little that he has 
written makes us feel that he was a man to quit life 
with much regret. Those only are much and generally 
bewept who die too soon, or those make us feel that 
they loved and hugged this life ; then sympathy cries 
‘*the pity of it,” and each man, reminded of his own 
end, feels some intensity of regret. But Ibsen was no 
lover of life, as he saw it. There was in him an iron 
pity and a desire to know the worst. He was as 
honest a man as ever was endowed with genius, and, 
within the limits of his own philosophy, as just. Many 
may admire him as an artist ; they have his works to 
console them ; few can have loved him, for few can 
have thought themselves into such isolation of truth. 
Therefore he is little mourned. He would not have 
wished it otherwise. 

“ Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 

Or knock the breast ; no weakness, no contempt.” 
He would have liked such a departure best. 

Tuis is not the place to estimate his work and 
genius ; but it may interest some readers if we call 
attention to a part of his writings little noticed by 
commentators—his poems. There is one poem, unfor- 
tunately not translated, in which the poet describes his 
emotion, after pursuing some intense imagination, 
upon catching sight of himself in the lodging-room 
glass, a queer, unimpressive, stumpy figure in specta- 
cles and a dressing-gown—" So this is the being that 
has been pursuing such sublime speculations.” Mr. 
John Lane published in 1902 4 little volume of transla- 
tions by R. A. Streatfeild, a book well worth its 
shilling. We quote a few verses of these, which, like 
this one just described, are typical of his mind. One 
called The Miner ends thus: 

“ Have I failed, then? Does the way 
Lead not to the upper day ? 
Yet I know the heaven’s light 
Would but blind my dazzled sight. 
No! the goal is deeper yet, 
Then is peace eternal set ; 
Cleave a path-way, hammer mine, 
To the mountain’s inmost shrine. 
What though darkness be my lot, 
Strike, my hammer, falter not ; 
What though every hope be vain, 
Strike, my hammer, strike amain.” 
There is another in which he says that when a boy it 
was the darkness which frightened him ; but that now 
it is at the first gleam of day his courage ebbs away : 
** But the trailing robes of terror 
Of the vast and awful night, 
They rouse my timorous spirit 
And fill me with strange delight. 
I reck not of storm and tempest, 
Like an eagle in clouds I soar, 
And I laugh at fear and sorrow— 
Till the morning breaks once more. 
And if I ~— have written 
That shall not perish quite, 
’Tis thou that hast inspired me, 
O strong and terrible night.” 

Baron Sonnino fell from power, writes our Rome 
correspondent, a little over three months from the 
time his Cabinet was formed, su that it is called 
‘* The Cabinet of the Hundred Days.” No doubt he 


will now have realised the difficulty of governing a 
country with a Cabinet the programme of which was 
not to have any political programme. Signor Sonnino 
had recourse to the expedient of a mixed Government : 
among his colleagues were Radicals and an ex- 
Republican, He knew that with a pure Conservative 
Cabinet he would never have had a majority in the 
present Chamber. He took the further precaution of 
trying toeludea decisive vote which would imply political 
confidence in the Cabinet, hoping that he would be 
allowed to continue governing the country merely as 
a pure administrative business employing the activity 
of Parliament in the discussion of reforms about which 
practically all parties in the Chamber are agreed. 
The result, strange as it may seem, was that he who 
was the nightmare of the Extreme parties during 
the whole time of the famous Pelloux Cabinet was 
now supported by the Socialist and Republican groups. 
Sicnor Giouitt1, Leader of the Liberal Party, has 
always been of the opinion that it was better to allow 
the Sonnino Cabinet to remain in power a sufficient time 
really to prove that the promised amelioration in all 
departments was more difficult in practice than in 
theory. His colleagues, however, were impatient to 
show that the majority was with them instead of with 
the Cabinet, and, profiting by Signor Giolitti’s absence 
and by the resignation of the Socialist group, they 
defeated the Ministry on Thursday last weex on a 
question of procedure. In this way the vote has given 
no practical indication who should sccceed to the 
vacant Premiership, while the supporters of Signor 
Sonnino protest that he was not allowed to carry out 
his projects. It is, therefore, considered almost sure 
that Baron Sonnino will be entrusted to form a new 
Cabinet, but it is doubtful whether he will succeed. 
On Tuesday the recently-elected Hungarian 
Chamber met for the first time to hear the King’s 
Speech. It is about three years since it last met with 
so fair a prospect, or indeed with any prospect, of 
getting through ordinary business, and with a Ministry 
accepted alike by the King and the Chamber. But 
already there is a small cloud in the sky. The Customs 
Union question requires settlement between the 
Hungarian and Austrian Cabinets; and the Hungarian 
Cabinet, fortified doubtless by its electorate’s endorse- 
ment of the Independence policy, refuses to settle it 
without large modifications. Exactly how sharp is the 
difference between the negotiators is uncertain, but 
there have been rumours that both Cabinets had 
resigned, and it is possible that the Hungarian Cabinet 
could not retain the confidence of its Diet if it went 
below a fairly high minimum demand. The subject is 
one of those to which the Wekerle Cabinet has to 
devote itself under its pact with the King ; andit would 
be very unfortunate if it spoilt the situation. Both Dr. 
Wekerle in Hungary and Prince Hohenlohe-Schilling- 
fiirst in Austria have opened eras of promise, whose 
wreck might leave things more difficult than ever. 





Tue second ballot in the French general election, 
which took place last Sunday, gave the finishing 
touches to what now appears in its full proportions as 
a most decisive victory for the Republicans, Radicals, 
and Socialists. The parties of the old Republican 
‘* bloc,” that is, the parties who have carried the 
anticlerical legislation, have gained fifty-six seats, and 
increased their majority in the Chamber from 120 to 
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36. The Republicans, Radicals, and Socialistic 
Radicals, that is, the immediate supporters of the 
present Cabinet, have 314 seats, or a majority of more 
than thirty over the Socialists and the Right Parties 
combined. M. Clémenceau’s party, the Socialistic 
Radicals, is the largest in the Chamber, and the 
Radicals the second largest. The Socialists have also 
made great strides; their fifty-seven seats become 
seventy-two (of which fifty-three are the “ United” 
Socialists of MM. Jaurés and .Guesde); while the 
re-accession of MM. Viviani, Guesde, and Allemane to 
their Parliamentary ranks makes them strong beyond 
their numbers in personnel. The victims of the election 
are the Nationalists, who have lost fourteen of their 
forty-four seats, and the Progressists who have lost 
forty-eight out of their 114. The effect must be to 
accelerate social and working-class reforms. 

THE unanimous resolution of the House of 
Commons on the urgency of reform in Macedonia 
passed on Wednesday night lost a good deal of its 
value because Sir Edward Grey explained that 
he accepted it as an authorisation to support such 
measures as the other Powers might agree to take. 
He expressed, with reason, his admiration for Lord 
Lansdowne’s policy, but while Liberals rightly appre- 
ciated the efforts Lord Lansdowne made in face of 
the opposition of Mr. Balfour and Lord Percy, they 
expect more, and not less, from a Liberal Minister. 
The tinkering at reform has accomplished nothing, and 
while every despatch proves that the country is in a 
welter of blood it is disappointing to find a Liberal spin- 
ning a web of unreal words to prove that something 
has been done, without a word of censure for the recal- 
citrancy of the Turks. But though his speech was 
not reassuring, we are still confident that in the matter 
of the customs dues—as to which he kept silence—Sir 
Edward Grey will be as firm as Lord Lansdowne and 
refuse this totally unnecessary concession unless the 
very moderate demand that the Financial Commission 
shall be entrusted with the control and collection of 
all the revenues is granted. 





WE regret that we cannot report any improvement 
in the vigour of the Colonial Office in dealing with 
Chinese labour. Mr. Winston Churchill has unfortu- 
nately been laid aside by illness, and the questions 
addressed to the Colonial Office have been answered 
by Mr. Runciman. Mr. Mackarness called attention 
to recent statements to which the Transvaal Govern- 
ment admitted its inability to protect life and 
property from the Chinese coolies. Mr. Runciman 
answered that Lord Selborne had telegraphed that 
he hoped to effect a complete cure. The country will 
be interested to know the grounds of this sudden 
optimism, for itis not three weeks since Lord Selborne 
admitted to a deputation that the Government could not 
control the disorder, and all that it could do was to 
serve out rifles. A very interesting point was touched 
upon ina question asked by Mr. Belloc, who called 
attention to the existence of a law to give the Trans- 
vaal Government the right to resume possession of any 
mines the miner has ceased to work. It is very im- 
portant that the existence of this law should be kept 
before the minds of the Government and that of the 
public. A deputation of members waited upon the 
Prime Minister on Friday of last week and has since 


organised itself into the nucleus of a permanent 
committee. 


On Monday Mr. Herbert Gladstone introduced his 
bill nominating a Royal Commission to inquire into 
the duties of the Metropolitan Police in dealing with 
cases of drunkenness, disorder, and solicitation in the 
streets. There are to be five Commissioners. Mr. Alfred 
Lyttelton is to be the chairman, and his colleagues 
are Mr. Brynmor Jones, Mr, Rufus Isaacs, Mr. 


Dickinson, and Mr. Whitmore. The Commission is 
in some respects a strong one, but we are sorry 
that it includes no one who can be said to be familiar 
with one important sphere of police administration. 
The recent scandals occurred under circumstances in 
which publicity was possible. It is very important to 
explore the relations of the police not only with persons 
of means who are able to advertise their wrongs but 
with the poor who may often be compelled to suffer in 
silence. Large sections of our poor population are at 
the mercy of the discretion and integrity of the police. 
We hope that the Commission will investigate care- 
fully the whole working of a system whose mistakes 
or irregularites affect so intimately the lives and liberties 
of obscure and dependent people. 

Tue Education Bill went into committee on 
Monday. The Speaker ruled almost all the instructions 
out of order on the ground that they raised points that 
could rather be debated in particular clauses in com- 
mittee. Consequently only two instructions were sub- 
mitted. The first proposed that Part IV., which 
arranges for the Welsh Council, should be separated 
from the bill, and the second that the provisions re- 
garding elementary education should be divided from 
those concerning endowments. Both proposals were 
rejected—the first by 388 votes to 102 (the Irishmen 
naturally supporting the Government in itsestablishment 
of the Welsh Council), the second by 353 to 107. A 
more serious debate arose over the first amendment to 
Clause 1. Mr. Laurence Hardy proposed to postpone 
the clause on the ground that it was uofair to 
begin by turning 16,000 schools into provided schools, 
Mr. Dillon and Mr. Wyndham also supported the pro- 
posal on the ground that the friends of the voluntary 
schools ought to know exactly what the Government 
meant to do with Clauses 3 and 4 before assenting to 
Clause 1. The establishment of public control could 
not be considered apart from the arrangements that 
were to be made for the circumstances of the 
minorities. Mr. Birrell resisted the amendment, 
arguing that Clause 1 was the spinal clause of the 
bill. The amendment was defeated by 335 to 160. 
Other amendments proposing on one account or 
another to defer the time when the bill should come 
into operation occupied the rest of the debates. 

On Tuesday there were two important questions 
raised. Sir Henry Craik proposed that non-provided 
schools might have the power to contract out of the 
Act by foregoing rate aid. This proposal had been 
welcomed in many quarters as a possible solution, but 
the Government rightly, as we think, refused to con- 
sider it. Its effect could only have been to add con- 
fusion to the system. Both Mr. Birrell and Sir Henry 
Fowler spoke in opposition to it, and it was defeated 
by 336 votes to 171. The second important amend- 
ment was that moved in an eloquent speech by Mr. 
Maddison, providing for secular education. Mr. 
Lough replied in a moderate speech that was 
frequently cheered by the Opposition. He argued 
that some religious instruction was necessary and that 
the Government’s bill was a fair measure in a country 
that was mainly Protestant. Mr. Wyndham acknow- 
ledged Mr. Lough’s reasonableness, and said his 
language must mean that Clause 4 would be made 
mandatory. Mr. Masterman followed in an impressive 
speech, arguing that secular education was the only 
solution. Mr. Chamberlain made a striking speech 
supporting the plan of separating religious and secular 
education, but arguing that it was impossible to pro- 
hibit the teachers from giving the religious teaching, 
only it must not be given at the public expense. 





THE debate was resumed on Wednesday by Mr. 
J. R. Macdonald, who asked whether Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s amendment was really a genuine declaration 
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that a bill drafted on a secular basis with some impor- 
tant modification would be acceptable to the Unionist 
Party in the House of Commons. Mr. Balfour, who 
spoke next, was careful not to commit himself to a 
definite attitude. He said he would vote for Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s because that amendment was an improvement 
on Mr. Maddison’s, and therefore he would support it. 
He went on at once to say that it was on the original 
amendment he was going to make his speech. What 
he wanted was some scheme by which free play should 
be given to denominational teaching. Of all the 
plans dealing with the religious difficulty the one that 
proposed to cut the schools adrift from religion was the 
one the most repellent to his mind. Mr. Chamberlain, 
explaining his position further, said that the exact plan 
of Dr. Dale in 1870 had broken down in practice. The 
proposal of the National Education League had been 
that the State should have nothing to do with religion 
and that facilities should be given to all denominations 
to enter schools and give religious teaching. His pre- 
sent proposal amended the original proposal in the 
light of experience. The Cowper-Temple compromise 
was strongly defended by Mr. White and Mr. Runci- 
man, and Mr. Runciman succeeded in drawing from Mr. 
Baifour a strong and unexpected tribute to the teach- 
ing given under the Cowper-Templeclause. Among 
other speakers were Mr. Arnold-Forster, Mr. Bonar 
Law, and Mr. Dillon, who said that if the bill could 
not be modified so asto meet the religious difficulties 
of all considerable sections of the people secular edu- 
cation would be inevitable. If the Catholics were 
forced to choose between a system which would give 
them purely secular schools and simple Bible teaching, 
they would choose secular schools. 





Tue Council of the National Liberal Federation 
has been holding its meetings this week. Mr. Acland 
has been elected as Mr. Birrell’s successor as President 
of the Federation. The Prime Minister was to have 
spoken at the public meeting on Thursday evening, 
but his domestic anxieties prevented his leaving 
London. The fortitude with which, in spite of those 
anxieties, he has persisted in fulfilling his public 
duties has added still further to the debt the country 
owes him. His place was taken by Mr. Lloyd-George, 
who made an admirable speech. He began by some 
excellent raillery at the House of Lords, and then he 
went on to the Education Bill. The most striking 
part of his speech on the Education Bill was his defence 
of Clause 4: 

“T tell you frankly,I was not one of those who cared 
much for Clause 4, but I am a convert, andl ownit. I 
think it is a moderate and reasonable attempt to meet one 
of the greatest difficulties we could encounter. It isa 
wonder to me to see in a little town like Carnarvon the 
sacrifices made by a small body of Catholics to keep their 
little school together. They are not doing it for proselytising 
purposes. If you say to them, ‘That school must be closed ; 
we shall not recognise it,’ the only thing that may happen will 
be that they will try and keep the little school going here 
and there, and where they cannot they simply will not send 
their children to school. Why? It is of no use going toa 
Catholic parent and saying, ‘You must send your child to 
school; we will make a little scholar of him. It is of no 
use if the parent thinks that to drive a child to school under 
such conditions is to drive him to endless doom. 

Mr. Lloyd-George has enough imagination to see what 
would happen if we were obliged to apply the terrors of 
the law to acommunity of poor men and women because 
they refused to send their children to a school as repug- 
nant to their religious convictions as a Catholic school 
would be to an ardent Protestant. 

Lorp MILNER was entertained at a banquet on 
Thursday by a large and characteristic company. One 
newspaper, indeed, remarks in delighted admiration 
that dukes were so common that even ex-Cabinet 
Ministers had to sit at the less important tables. 
There is every reason why dukes and the leaders of 
the aristocracy should crowd to such a dinner. Society 


admires Lord Milner and with good grounds. 
Modern society is more immersed in South African 
finance than the society of the eighteenth century 
was immersed in the plunder of India. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s presence was also characteristic. 
His bitterest critics have never denied that it is not 
his habit to desert his friends in adversity. Lord Milner, 
indeed, has to thank Mr. Chamberlain for much more 
than his presence at this banquet. If Mr. Chamber- 
lain had allowed him to suspend the Constitution at 
the Cape and to leave the camps unreformed his repu- 
tation would have suffered even more overwhelming 
injuries than those which his other mistakes inflicted on 
it. Lord Methuen’s presence adds a pathetic touch of 
its own. His success on the battlefields of South Africa 


bears a striking likeness to Lord Milner’s success 
as a Governor. 





WeE wonder whether this great society gather- 
ing, made up of the governing classes, the leaders 
of South African finance, and the figure-heads of 
Art and Letters, realise that there is a vast world 
making up the great majority of the people of 
England who take no pride in a yellow colony of 
sweated labour and regard the policy with which Lord 
Milner is associated as part of the general conspiracy 
of the rich capitalist against the defenceless poor. 
None of his critics will grudge Lord Milner the 
compliments of society, the gratitude of the mine- 
owners, or the tributes of those long and de- 
voted friendships which are the result of Lord 
Milner’s charms and one of the secrets of his 
influence. But such demonstrations as these will 
not affect their judgment. The spirit of successful 
government in our white Empire has been the spirit 
of freedom. The German atmosphere of Lord 
Milner’s family and training made him insensible to 
that spirit. This was the cause of his tailures of 
policy, and the last months of his reign showed by 
one lamentable instance that if he had not the spirit 
of freedom he also lacked what is essential to a British 
Governor—the spirit of obedience. 


WirH the issue of the Admiralty’s return of the 
comparative strength of British and foreign navies, the 
case for a curtailment of this year’s shipbuilding pro- 
gramme, or rather of the expenditure under that pro- 
gramme, is officially made out. Of first-class battle- 
ships we have 55, France 19, Germany 18, Italy and 
the United States 14 apiece, Japan 9, and—at least 
so this Return states—Russia 8. We have more 
than double the strength of either France and 
Russia combined, or of Germany and Russia com- 
bined! And we have more than three times as many 
armoured cruisers as Germany and Russia put 
together. Under these circumstances Great Britain is 
by universal consent in an unparalleled position of 
strength. We are infinitely stronger relatively than in 
1897-8 ; yet in that year (unless we wished to challenge 
the whole of Europe to a naval contest) we were 
perfectly secure. Under these circumstances, the 
Government has very properly postponed the considera- 
tion of the Shipbuilding Vote, which is simply a repro- 
duction of the estimate prepgred by the late Govern- 
ment. For the benefit of our readers we set out this 
vote with the corresponding figures of expenditure for 
for 1897-8 : 


Vote 8.—SHIPBUILDING, REPAIRS, MAINTENANCE, &c. 
Section 3. Total 





Section 1. | Section 2. 














Personnel. | Material. |Contract Work. 
1897-8. re £2, 185,000 | £2,381,000 | £3,553,000 | £8,119,000 
1906-7... | £2,407,000 | £2,827,000 | £8,588,000 | £13,822,000 








The figures of Section 3 are absolutely ludicrous, and 
we cannot for a moment suppose that they will 
survive the scrutinies of the Cabinet, 
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SECULAR EDUCATION. 


T is, we think, a matter for unqualified satisfaction 
that the House of Commons has been obliged to 
spend several days on a discussion of what are really 
the fundamental issues of the religious controversy. 
For this we are indebted in the first place to Mr. Mad- 
dison, and in the second place to Mr. Chamberlain. 
The cause of secular education could not have been 
committed to better hands than those of the three 
members, Mr. Maddison, Mr. Masterman, and Mr. 
Macdonald, who, representing different emotions in 
the democracy, combined to urge the House of Com- 
mons to adopt the secular solution. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s intervention has perhaps added certain confusions 
to the discussion, but still it has helped to make that 
discussion more animated, more actual, and more 
searching. 

We have always argued that there was one policy 
on which the Government must be inflexible—the policy 
of establishing and completing public control. That 
policy accepted or guaranteed, certain problems remain 
which are eminently matter for accommodation and 
arrangement. That the State should control a system 
of education which is free and compulsory belongs to 
democracy, as we understand it in this country, but 
there is no democratic principle, and, indeed, no Liberal 
tradition, which prescribes that the religious teaching 
given in those schools shall be of this or that colour. 
In dealing with the first problem, that of control, we 
are seeking to give to the democracy its just share in 
the management of its own affairs. In dealing with 
the second we are seeking to provide, with as little 
injustice and hardship as possible, for the necessities of 
a society of mixed beliefs. 

The Government recognised in their bill that these 
two problems were distinct. The first part of their 
task was simple enough ; in the second they accepted 
the history of the last thirty-five years as meaning that 
the great majority of the people of the country liked 
what is known as Cowper-Temple teaching to be the 
normal religious teaching provided in the public schools 
by the servants of the public authority. But they saw 
that it was necessary to qualify this system in certain 
directions ; first of all, respect for their own declara- 
tions obliged them to provide that no teachers should 
be compelled to give any religious teaching. In the 
second place, they saw that it was unjust to disregard 
the existence of a number of people to whom Cowper- 
Temple teaching was unsatisfying and even obnoxious. 
To meet the case of these minorities they made special 
arrangements under Clauses 3 and 4. 

Now, in judging the value of these separate pro- 
posals, we have to apply different criteria. Public 
control has to be vindicated if majorities have any rights 
at allin England. As long as the Bishops and their 
friends are attempting to resist this advance of 
democracy, no democrat can make terms with their 
exorbitant pretensions. But in judging any arrange. 
ments that belong to a compromise for doing justice to 
different religious societies, we have to ask ourselves 
whether those arrangements are going to bring peace 
or war. The Government thought that their scheme 
would bring peace. But the minorities, whose difficul- 
ties the Government honestly tried to satisfy, have 


received it with impatience and hostility. In these 


circumstances various proposals have been made, 
one of which, in our opinion, conflicted with 
the central principles of the bill. This was 
the proposal to allow voluntary schools to 
contract out of the bill by foregoing the rate-aid which 
they receive under the Actof 1902. This proposal, we 
are glad to see, the Government dismissed as quite 
impossible in the discussion of Sir Henry Craik’s amend- 
ment. It would merely have perpetuated the confusion 
and irritation that this bill hopes to extinguish. There 
remains another solution, the solution of secular educa- 
tion either in the form suggested by Mr. Maddison or 
in a form based on the proposals of Mr. Chamberlain. 
Mr. Maddison proposes that no religious education 
shall be given within school hours or at the public 
expense in the public schools of the kingdom. Mr. 
Chamberlain proposes, reading his amendment with 
his speech, that no religious teaching shall be given 
as part of the school curriculum, but that there 
shall be a general right of entry within school 
hours, and that this right shall extend to the teacher. 
We have considerable doubts about part of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme. Mr. Arthur Acland said, 
in speaking on the bill a few weeks ago, that the pro- 
vision which excluded teachers, except in the case of 
the extended facilities, from giving denominational 
teaching was really their charter of freedom ; that if 
teachers were authorised to make special arrangements 
with the denominational societies they would be liable 
to a constant pressure which they would often not be 
in a position to resist. Supposing that this part of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme were eliminated, we should 
have a system of general right of entry. This system is, 
on paper, the most effective method of making the 
State neutral. It has been generally urged against it 
that in practice it would not be accepted by the various 
religious bodies concerned. The Nonconformists, it is 
said, think that mischief would be done by teaching 
little children tnat there is a difference between a 
Roman Catholic and a Plymouth Brother. The Church- 
men argue that the principle of separation of religion 
and secular teaching destroyed what is vital to all 
effective religious education. The Nonconformist dis- 
liked having ministers teaching in the schools. ‘The 
Churchman disliked the appointment of teachers by 
secular authorities. On these grounds it was urged that 
secular education, with provision for differential teach- 
ing, either in or out of school hours, is not a practicable 
means of pacifying this quarrel. But the debate of this 
week raises some doubts upon this question. Mr. 
J. R. Macdonald put his finger on the essential point 
when he asked whether Mr. Chamberlain’s amendment 
represented a serious overture from the Unionist Party 
to the friends of secular education. So far, the 
debate has not elicited any answer to that question. 
Taking the opponents of the bill, we know that Mr. 
Chamberlain prefers secular education, with the right of 
entry on certain conditions, to the scheme of the 
bill. We know again that some members of the Conser- 
vative Party,such as Professor Butcher, little as they like 
the bill itself, prefer it to Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme ; 
that Mr. Dillon prefers Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme to 
Mr. Maddison’s and Mr. Maddison’s to the bill. 
Mr. Balfour, able in this case as in all others to elude 
analysis, tells us that he prefers Mr. Chamberlain’s to 
Mr. Maddison’s, that he prefers the bill itself to 
Mr. Maddison’s, but he will not say whether he prefers 
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Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme to the bill, or whether he 
would accept it. What the country ought to know is 
whether the politicians and the ecclesiastics who are in 
arms against the present bill would accept the general 
plan of Mr. Chamberlain's solution, not as a tempo- 
rary compromise to be broken at the first opportunity, 
but as a permanent treaty of peace. 

If all parties would sincerely accept some 
such solution the Government would do well to 
put its pride in its pocket and substitute that 
solution for its own. It may be argued that this is 
expecting too much of the Government; but against 
that view we may recall the origin of the Cowper- 
Temple clause itself. The bill of 1870, as it was 
introduced by the Government, provided that the local 
authorities should elect the school boards, and they 
should give what religious teaching they liked. 
Some of the chief authorities, notably the Town Council 
of Manchester, implored the Government to relieve 
them from a responsibility which they dreaded. The 
Government then adopted the Cowper-Temple clause 
because, as Mr. Gladstone explained, they thought it 
was the only method of preventing religious war in 
the country. We have the greatest respect for the 
present Government, and particularly for the Minis- 
ter of Education, who brings to this controversy not 
merely wit and wisdom, but a mind that is conspicuously 
unsectarian and magnanimous ; but looking both to 
the Government’s dignity and to the immediate and 
permanent prospects of their bill, we are convinced 
that it would be a wise course to neglect no means 
of securing a final settlement. 

Meanwhile wehope that Mr. Maddison will be sup- 
ported in the lobby by all those Liberals who in 
private agree with him, but are doubtful whether it 
would be wise to make a public manifestation in 
support of secular education. As one of the chief 
arguments against secular education is the assumed 
hostility of the country, it is particularly important 
that politicians who approve that method of settlement 
should declare themselves in the House of Commons. 
Such a declaration could in no sense be interpreted as 
unfriendly to the present Government or as incon- 
siderate of its difficulties. 





THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


HE House of Lords in its actions must cause 
exasperation in the minds of those intelligent 
Tories who desire to see the power of the Second 
Chamber still continue. Quem Deus perdere vult—the 
quotation is almost too obvious for the occasion. The 
enormous overturning of the January election has 
brought the protest against the privilege of birth and 
wealth represented by the Upper Chamber once again 
into the region of practical politics. Already ques- 
tions are advancing into the region of legislation which 
of necessity must awaken challenge and opposition 
in the hereditary assembly. The traditional guardians 
of Church and Property are likely to see a dislodgment 
of the dominance of the one and a reduction in the 
enormous powers of the other. Their success or 
failure in stemming the wave of progress will depend 
entirely upon their power of convincing a large section 
—ultimately the majority of the country—that they are 
the impartial, intelligent, and disinterested guardians 


of the saner and sober sentiment of the country. 
A wise Conservative leader would walk warily 
in view of the hazard of this tremendous con- 
flict. He would resolutely refuse any courses which 
would anger and inflame without strongly striking. 
He would counsel an attitude of dignity and detach- 
ment on lesser, unimportant issues which might excite 
prejudice without provoking respect. Above all, he 
would set himself to do what the Protectionist Party 
is gradually learning itself to desire—to win back, in 
fact, the affections of those vast masses of artizans and 
labouring classes who are the real decisive rulers of 
England; who voted “ Unionist” for a generation 
until a series of affronts at their cherished principles 
and a deep-seated resentment against a Government 
representing (as they thought) a “ Plutocracy” 
swung them again into the Liberal and Radical 
ranks, and produced in all the large industrial centres 
those smashing majorities which astonished the 
civilised world. 

The conduct of the House of Lords is becoming 
increasinglysomething quite opposite. They can learn 
and forget nothing. Their policy should be to challenge 
the large organic measures of change and to permit 
to pass the small bills upon which men often feel so 
deeply but which fail to create any violent disturbance 
of social conditions. Their policy in actual practice is 
to retreat before the larger questions but to exhibit 
their resentment and capacity for mischief by attacking 
and destroying smaller bills ; like an ancient terrier 
who will occasionally kill a very small mouse in the 
hope of exhibiting to the world that he 
is not entirely toothless. So last year they 
fell upon a little bill to bring the trams of 
London over the bridges which belong to London. A 
plebiscite on the question would probably have shown 
a verdict of fifty to one in its favour. In the crowded 
tenements and alleys of South London the subject was 
of more direct concern than any of the wide questions 
of empire. But it was promoted by the London 
County Council—the ‘‘ great beast” of the Apoca- 
lypse in the minds of many. It would con- 
flict with private enterprise; and it would bring 
cars crammed with working men and women into 
close proximity to the Imperial Parliament. So the 
unfortunate peers set themselves to massacre the 
measure. Lord Halsbury especially had a rollicking 
time as from the Woolsack he gibed and jested at this 
desire of the workman to get to and from his work in 
reasonable convenience. So the measure was con- 
temptuously rejected ; and all the South London Tory 
representatives wrung their hands in despair. For 
they knew that this meant notice to quit, which, 
indeed, was demonstrated at the succeeding election, 
when most of them identified in the popular mind, 
despite all their protestations, with the action of the 
Tory assembly quietly vanished from the scene. 

Last week the same grotesque mistake was re- 
peated. The House of Lords had to consider before 
them a bill which had been passed unanimously by the 
House of Commons. It dealt with an amendment of 
the Aliens Act of 1905. That Act itself has been mainly 
useless. It has succeeded in inflicting injustice and 
hardship upon a handful of the poorest and most 
pitiful of the European races. Ithas sullied the 
traditional high honour of this country as a place 
where those under religious or political persecutions 
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might find shelter and a home. But in the main it re- 
presented an attempt to rouse an utterly false political 
cry against the alien as the cause of poverty and lack 
of employment. But it lacked a provision against the 
importation of foreign labour under contract, especially 
during strikes and trades disputes, as a method of 
bringing into submission the recalcitrant workmen. 
Many Conservatives who are in touch with poor con- 
stituencies—notably Major Sir W. Evans-Gordon at 
Stepney—have realised the fierce and bitter feeling of 
the working classes in this matter and have promised 
redress. The measure would probably affect few, if 
any, actual cases. No employer would be so criminally 
foolish as to emulate the ‘‘ Homestead” methods in 
America. The importation of foreigners—Germans or 
Chinese—in the violent atmosphere of a great strike 
would probably lead to something approaching civil 
war. It would never be forgiven. It would never be 
forgotten. But the bill and the question comes, 
amongst the organised workmen of this country, 
to symbolise the whole large issues between the 
masters of Wealth and Power on the one hand, 
and a proletariat on the other: submissive, at their 
mercy, confronting starvation or a minimum wage. 
With a levity which must be all the more exasperating 
to intelligent Toryism because apparently unconscious 
of the profound feeling evoked, the House of Lords by 
a majority of five to one contentedly threw the mea- 
sure out, and went home, we may infer, well satisfied 
with the labours of the day. Their action will be 
placarded on a thousand political platforms. Tory 
Democracy will find itself dismally tied up with this 
contemptuous folly. And the efforts at the revival of 


a Protectionist Party amongst the artizans of the cities 
will find a sudden cold douche in the apparent eager- 
ness of the Tories to protect commodities and their 
reluctance to protect Labour. 


For us we can only hope a similar course of action 


to the end. The Lords seem likely to perish, as the 
French aristocracy perished, as the Russian autocracy 
seem perishing before our eyes to-day, not so much 
from deliberate mischief as from mere atrophy of all 
intelligible capacity in rulership and wisdom. There 
are still strong forces in the condition of English life 
which might make for the success of privilege in the 
struggle. We have never been a democracy. We 
have never enjoyed a popular revolution. Weare a 
nation on the whole extraordinarily prosperous, acquies- 
cent, and good-tempered. And although the twentieth 
century is going to exhibit a new tone and temper and 
a new generation facing new and critical social prob- 
lems, yet the forces which will gather against changeand 
resist reform could still be organised into a formidable 
phalanx. The chief hope of such a resistance would 
be in the division of the forces opposed to it. 
If it could gather to it the rank and file of middle-class 
Liberalism it could for atime, and as defender of 
property and security, defy the new claims of Labour. If 
it could pose as a friend of Labour—Labour that often 
‘loves alord "—it could defy the rather puritanical, 
strenuous, middle-class sentiment. It will probably 
plunge blindly into contact with both. It will alienate 
the one with rejection or emasculation of the 
Education Bill. It will flout the other by such action 
as that of last week, by attacking Trades Disputes 
Bills, Land Tenure Bills, or measures for the feeding of 
underfed children. If this be the case we could wish 


for no greater boon than the commencement of the 
struggle. With progress everywhere united against 
privilege, a new inspiration would come into present 
politics. The inspiration would be infectious and 
bracing. The end would be sure. 





VOTES FOR WOMEN, 


HE women’s suffrage deputation which the Prime 
Minister received at the Foreign Office at the 
end of last week was the most considerable effort of 
its kind that has yet been organised ; and though 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman could not promise the 
delegates a Government Bill (as, in view of the known 
personal opposition of several pillars of the Cabinet, 
how could he ?), yet his expression of his own sym- 
pathy for the cause was far from perfunctory and indi- 
cated a depth and reality of conviction which may tell 
decisively when its opportunity comes. The more 
sanguine women expressed natural disappointment ; 
but on the whole they had reason to be satisfied both 
with their own remarkable achievement and with the 
able personal championship of the head of the 
Cabinet. We do not despair of seeing this reform 
brought to an issue in the lifetime of the present 
Parliament. It is obvious that the Government must 
carry if possible a great reform of Registration before 
it dissolves. With the democratic temper of the pre- 
sent House of Commons this can hardly come to less 
than the universal male suffrage, which at our stage of 
civilisation receives the general approval of common 
sense. It will then be for the women’s champions to 
propose an amendment equalising the franchise for the 
two sexes ; and as the majority in the House are 
pledged, it ought to be carried. The Government, 
with a divided Cabinet, could not well dictate women’s 
suffrage to the House of Commons ; but equally, when 
the sense of the House had been strongly expressed in 
its favour, it ought to follow that sense. 

The proposal has ripened much in recent years. No 
level person, acquainted with facts, can regard it now as 
impossibilist or wildly revolutionary, because the 
many Australasian experiences of its actual working 
(extending in New Zealand over twelve years) have 
been entirely devoid of catastrophe or even sensation. 
It is becoming recognised that the principal argu- 
ments against giving votes to women are just the same 
ones which were used against giving them to the 
various grades of men whose subsequent enfranchise- 
ment has each time belied them. That the class pro- 
posed for the suffrage does not really itself desire it ; 
that its political education and interest is too unde- 
veloped ; that its proposed political force inside the 
nation does not correspond to any “‘ real ” (#.e., mone- 
tary or physical) force—all these arguments are faded 
now from frequent exposure, and need new dyes to 
restore their brilliance. On the other hand the 
developed activity of women in politics, local govern- 
ment, business, and industry has been a continuous 
growth ; and it puts the positive case for the change on 
a quite different footing from that of forty years ago. 
Miss Emily Davies, one of two women who handed 
the first women’s suffrage petition to John Stuart 
Mill in 1866, addressed the Premier last Saturday ; but 
most of the other delegates represented what at the 
earlier epoch hardly existed. In Mill’s day the crucial 
fact was the rise of a small number of intellectual and 
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professional women in the middle classes, who earned 
their own livelihoods and competed in the world’s arena 
with their hands tied, for many purposes, behind their 
backs. The Married Women’s Property Acts have 
bettered the status of such women in one important 
respect ; but meantime their numbers have been vastly 
multiplied, and their ambitions and ideals extended, by 
the growth of high-school and university education for 
women. And below them armies of women recruited 
from much wider classes are giving the demand for 
the vote an indefinitely wider currency. It is in 
Lancashire, where women’s part in modern industry is 
most important and best organised, that the voice 
of the working women is naturally most articulate. 
The prominence given on the recent deputation 
to representatives of the Lancashire women’s 
trade unions and of such an influential body as the 
Women’s Co-operative Guild was well justified ; nor 
can one ignore the significance of those representing 
the Independent Labour Party, that thoroughly home- 
made body of working-class Socialists to whose rise 
women have contributed so much and within whose 
ranks the practical abolition of sex prerogatives has 
gone so far. The Women’s Social and Political Union 
—whose revolutionary vigour, however misjudged at 
times, has undeniably supplied the petrol to the 
machine—is itself the direct outcome of these varied 
forces. And what gives it its importance is not merely 
its success in inducing them from their different direc- 
tions to converge on a point but its appeal beyond 
them to the millions of educated or professional or 
industrial women as yet unorganised, who need a rela- 
tively slight stimulus to recognise the claim which 
civic ideals have on them and respond to the call to 
become citizens. 

One must not, of course, exaggerate the spon- 
taneity of the demand from working women. It is no 
use ignoring facts, or persuading oneself that hun- 
dreds, or thousands, of poor women brought to West- 
minster from the East End by the bribe of a free rail- 
way ticket and a free tea constitute anything more 
than a stage-army. The women who are mainsprings 
to the movement are still chiefly middle-class, and only 
their zeal tides them over the apathy which they con- 
stantly encounter. Some of these middle-class women 
have, it is true, devoted to their task abilities very 
conspicuous in other spheres—Miss Eva Gore-Booth, 
for instance, who, while whole-heartedly organising 
the Manchester women’s trade unions, has also earned 
a notable place in the new Irish school of poetry. It 
must also be acknowledged that working women are 
answering the appeal better and throwing up more 
stirring leaders than they ever have before. Many 
of those best known in the Women’s Social and 
Political Union are of working-class antecedents, 
such as Miss Billington and Miss Kenney. 
But the biggest new factor on the whole is 
the awakening interest of working men. The older 
type, the trade unionist pure and simple, left women 
out of his calculations. The newer types of enlightened 
and thinking workmen exhibit a change. The labour 
influence is not going to be felt in one party only, and 
every party affected by it will to some extent be made 
more feminist. At present the Independent Labour Party 
enjoys a monopoly among definite party organisations 
as the champion of women’s rights at any price ; but 
the other parties will show themselves insensible not 


merely to justice but to the dictates of party strategy 
if they leave that monopoly long unchallenged. After 
all, the co-ordination of politics with the effort to perfect 
individual lives—which is what leads Socialists to insist 
on women’s suffrage—is nothing but the first requisite of 
all healthy democracy. It seems unlikely that women’s 
suffrage would greatly change the current of legisla- 
tion ; it has not in Australasia. But what it eventually 
would do would be to increase greatly its speed and 
momentum. When both halves of the population 
were equally entitled to take an interest in politics, 
we should hear far less about the fatal indifferentism of 
the elector. 





JOHN STUART MILL. 


OHN MILL, whose centenary we commemorate, 
began his work at a remarkable conjuncture of material 

and intellectual changes in the life of this nation. The 
industrial revolution, forcing the barricades of political 
conservatism, seemed to offer the prospect of a golden 
age of material comfort and prosperity to all sorts and 
conditions of men to be achieved as an early result of 
popular government. The new command over nature 
given by science to man only needed to be placed at the 
disposal of the people for poverty to disappear, and with 
it the ignorance, sloth, and vice which made democracy 
impracticable. Coincident with this realisation of the 
external powers of man came the first clear, full recogni- 
tion of natural law in the conduct of human affairs, the 
shaking off of the theological and philosophical separatism 
between man and nature. Determinism was the corner- 
stone of the reform systems, alike of Bentham and of 
Robert Owen, and an enthusiastic confidence in the 
power of the reasonable will of man to reconstruct society 
on a basis of consideration for the common good was a 
necessary implication of this doctrine. This world is ours, 
wherewith to plan, by using human reason, a life for all 
with a maximum of pleasure and a minimum of pain, the 
best economy of the resources of nature in the service of 
man. An excessive confidence in the rationality of man 
is commonly ascribed as the most obvious defect of the 


‘philosophic radicalism which John Mill breathed in boy- 


hood. The elaborate formulation of the doctrine of 
utility in its application to society by Bentham and James 
Mill gave to many the impression that the Utilitarians re- 
garded man merely as a logical machine. This was not 
so. The chief defect of their political philosophy was its 
exaggerated sense of the goodness of man, an undue re- 
liance on the social feelings as the means of progress. 
Though James Mill had twinges of a Scottish pessimism, 
Bentham was at heart the most optimistic of humani- 
tarians, and when John Mill got away from the paternal 
roof it was no arid intellectualism he breathed, but an 
atmosphere of sanguine confidence tinged with sentimen- 
talism. Never allowed to be a boy, he grew up a mar 
with a mission to perfect the structure of the experiential 
philosophy and its applications in the practical arts of 
ethics and politics. It was an irony inherent in the situa- 
tion that he who came to fulfil should destroy. 

As soon as John Mill won his intellectual inde- 
pendence and set his mind at work upon the root pro 
blems of metaphysics, ethics, politics, and economics, he 
exposed to others, if not always to himself, the insuffi- 
ciency of the Benthamite equipment, and proceeded to 
give sympathetic countenance to ideas which to his father 
seemed dangerous heresies. This effect is attributable to 
two causes—the absolute fairness in controversy which he 
always showed and a fine literary gift which often caused 
him to polish his adversary’s weapons to a brilliancy equal 
to that of his own. Behind both causes lay his wonderful 
power of sympathy, which grew on him through life, 
undermining in his later years many of his early intel- 
lectual committals, especially in the field of politics. 
Although his logic was a formal assertion of the inductive 
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philosophy in its most uncompromising form, his writings 
on Hamilton, and earlier on Coleridge, gave bold glances 
into the inner recesses of intuitionalism disconcerting to 
the rigorous disciples of Hume and James Mill. His 
most explicitly ethical treatise, “ Utilitarianism,”  vir- 
tually abandoned the Benthamite calculus of pleasures 
and pains by its admission of distinctions in the quality 
of pleasures—an admission which evidently invalidated 
all purely quantitative standards. ; 

But it was in the region of politics and political 
economy that the divergencies of early principles and 
later sympathies was most apparent. Starting a rigid 
theoretic individualist, with a conception of the State as 
narrow as that of Spencer, he came at last to so passionate 
a realisation of the need of social reconstruction as to 
accept and apply to himself the name Socialist. 

This paradox is, however, more apparent than real. 
Mill always remained a political individualist, mis- 
trusting officialism and desiring to limit government as 
far as possible. He never saw, what many of his readers 
saw, in his fine essay on “ Liberty,” the difficulties in- 
volved in his sharp distinction between “ self-regarding ” 
and “ other-regarding ” activities, as a limiting principle 
for State functions. His radical change, amounting to 
conversion, consisted in a definite abandonment of eco- 
nomic individualism. As he penetrated deeper into the 
economics of the new industrialism, he came ever more 
clearly to recognise the insufficiency of the enlightened 
self-interest of the individual as the means of social salva- 
tion. The “simple system of natural liberty” did not 
suffice. Here he unearthed a deep implicit contradiction 
in the Benthamite creed, as applied to industry, the 
recognition of the social nature of man and the refusal 
at the same time to provide economic and political insti- 
tutions accommodated to this nature. I have heard an 
academic economist dilate upon the superior intelligence 
of “the yet unmarried Mill,” tracing the stronger humani- 
tarianism of his later teaching to a strain of insane 
feminism. But, in point of fact, the “Socialism” and 
the accompanying political disillusionment of his later 
years were the inevitable product of the thought of a 
new age which had left philosophic radicalism a genera- 
tion behind it. Zaissez-faire individualism as a social- 
economic doctrine had been tried and proved a dismal 
failure: the doctrines of evolution, penetrating sociology 
from biology and the physical sciences, had destroyed 
that confidence in processes of intellectual and moral 
revolution commonly accepted by the sanest minds in the 
early decades of the nineteenth century. 

So John Mill, taught by the experience which was 
his accepted guide, came in later years profoundly to 
modify his social conceptions. His “ Socialism” was, 
however, always that of the co-operator rather than of the 
politician, and his hatred of bureaucracy remained, though 
he never fully faced the problem of a completed co- 
operative society, in which the elected committee would 
be in fact a bureaucracy wielding the same powers and 
exposed to the same dangers as the State officials elected 
under the usual forms of representative government. 
How far Mill would have gone in the further formulation 
of co-operative principles in economics and in politics we 
cannot tell; but it is safe to say that he would have 
followed and given free expression to whatever new truth 
lay open to the finest and sanest of the inquiring spirits 
of his age. 

Mill’s great work was educational: he restated with 
incomparable skill and gravity the great intellectual and 
practical questions of his generation, and stimulated 
more well-directed thought in philosophy and _ politics 
than any other British thinker of his time. 


J. A. Hopson. 





IS HONESTY THE BEST 
By Mrs. Joun LANE. 


POLICY ? 


N these days of universal competition it is pleasant to 
find one profession in which an aspiring man may 


still count on a reasonable chance of recognition from 
an admiring public, as voiced by a benevolent Press. | 
refer to the profession of ex-convict. However, there 
must be no mistake. It won't do for a humble pick- 
pocket or a citizen who steals a loaf of bread for the 
gratification of his starving family, to suppose that the 
Press of his country will, for such inadeauate reasons, 
immediately throw open to him their expensive columns, 
and that artists will clamour for the privilege of repro- 
ducing his interesting features. They won't. The appre- 
ciation will be in just proportion to the crime. To pick a 
pocket and expect a glowing editorial on it is a very crude 
mistake. To earn such distinction the offence must be 
committed in a grand and wholesale manner. 

It is one of the most engaging of our common charac- 
teristics that we do love to see ourselves in print. For 


“what would be the use of being great if nobody knew it! 


Be intellectual or charitable or wicked, but at any rate 
be prominent, and the daily Press is the mirror into which 
we look to see how prominent we are. The world loves 
the prominent, and if you are very wicked but prominent 
it will look upon you not so much as a sinner as a damaged 
saint. I was told by a distinguished rolice magistrate 
that nothing pleases an aspiring criminal more than to 
have his efforts noticed in the Press. It is a consolation 
to him to retire into prison in a blaze of glory, and to be 
an example to others who long tc emulate him in the same 
way. One can imagine the sense of right and wrong of 
such aspirants becoming slightly blunted if, as pickpockets 
and burglars, they only mingle with gentlemen of their 
own professions. So it must be to them only a source of 
unqualified joy and pride to be, as it were, immortalised 
in those kindly papers whose motto is “Give even the 
wrong man a chance.” And it does show the power of 
the Press that it can do so much to encourage even mis- 
taken aspirations. 

Not that the aspiring burglar, for example, expects 
only praise. Not at all. He is ampiy satisfied by a few 
red-hot lines which describe him as a regular “ bad ‘un,” 
and game to the last. Think of his splendid example to 
those innumerable young citizens with dirty faces and no 
perceptible employment who live the simple life in street 
corners, and who, educated bv an enlightened Press, find 
in its sympathetic columns their ideals of conduct. What 
joy to imitate, what rapture to surpass! 

It isn’t everyone who can be a poet or painter or 
merchant-prince or newspaper-proprietor or the inventor 
of a great cough mixture, but there is that of the old 
Adam in each of us which makes the putting of our hand 
into a neighbours pocket about as spontaneous and uni- 
versal a talent as there is; for which reason the encourag- 
ing of latent talent in that line, by telling how it is done, 
meets with such gratifying success. 

It is a recent fashion to look upon America as a 
rather fast young cousin, and England is somewhat given 
to shaking its venerable head at its moral and commercial 
escapades. On the other hand, if there is anything that 
frisky youngster across the water believes in, it is the 
staunch uprightness of its possibly dull and unprogressive 
elderly relative. It considers it unbecoming if this fine 
old John Bull puts on in imitation, however flattering, a 
levity of dress and demeanour unbecoming his age. A 
giddy son does not usually approve of a giddy father. All 
the same, within recent years certain progressive spirits 
here have annexed what seems to them most valuable in 
American methods and have, for example, grafted Ameri- 
can yellow journalism on the steady Press of old England. 
We owe to this the apotheosis of what should, in all 
charity, be forgotten; the long and detailed accounts of 
police news, which is no one’s business, the trivial details 
of fashionable gossip, and the biographies of men who 
should pass into the oblivion of the honest. 

It puts a premium, for example, on burglary to have 
the greatest burglar of his time contribute his auto 
biography ta newspapers that bristle with his portraits. 
No one writes the biographies of the other side, of the 
innumerable lives and hopes he has wrecked. There is 
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no photograph of some old woman whose last penny 
he has taken, nor of the widow and her children whose 
savings have gone, nor of an old man left penniless with 
only the workhouse as a last resource. If the Press, in- 
stead of the biographies of the burglars would, for a 
change, give us the biographies of the burgled! 

I have just met an American over here for the first 
time with, as usual to Americans, his bump of reverence 
abnormally developed in the presence of British institu- 
tions. His admiration for everything English, from the 
police to Westminster Abbey, was pathetic. 

“As for your English justice,” he cried in overflow- 
ing reverence, “it is immense. Last year you had your 
Beck case, and now your Press is again coming to the 
rescue of the innocent. Here’s another victim to a mis- 
carriage of justice. Set free after twelve years! Papers 
all full of it. I’ve only had time to look at the headings. 
It's just grand, and a lesson to us. Our papers don't go 
in much for encouraging the innocent; it pays better to 
encourage the other kind. It’s that sort of thing that 
makes one love old England. True blue, ain't it, and 
chivalrous and all that sort of thing, you know.” 

I hadn't the heart to contradict his artless prattle 
not to brush away the bloom of his young illusions, but 
it set me to meditating on the wisdom of discouraging the 
too much encouraged. There is nothing very exhilarating 
in the biography of an honest ratepayer who pays his 
bills and takes no advantage of his fellow man. No 
wonder, therefore, that the Press does not clamour for 
his biography. Sometimes I wonder what the effect would 
be on the world if, instead of those thrilling columns de- 
voted to the lives of gentlemen who have had differences 
with their country’s laws, the Press would tum over a new 
leaf, and devote the space to biographies unconnected 
with crime. Think of the poor, the talented, the strug- 
gling, who would be all the better for a word of encour- 
agement, and who are now passed over and ignored! 
Possibly it would not be so interesting as the biographies 
of those gentlemen who have been behind lock and key, 
and who represent the tragedies of the found out. Still, 
one can’t help asking: Why should they alone be en- 
couraged ? 

Many an innocent novelist without a circulation, many 
a composer whose music no one wants to hear, many a 
paintet whose pictures nobody wants to buy, would be 
glad and thankful to give up twelve years of his profitless 
liberty for the magnificent advertising he would get on 
his release, supposing, of course, that he had been suffi- 
ciently criminal. But it is only the elect who get a 
chance! 

Still, it really does seem time to offer a plea, no 
matter how modest, in behalf of the unfortunate who have 
done nothing. Please, gentlemen, you who wield the 
thunderbolts and other awful paraphernalia of the Press, 
do give the innocent a chance—for a change! 





ON KITCHENS. 


HAD long intended to write in some full and final 
] manner upon the subject of KITCHENS, but when- 
ever I had sat down to accomplish my task something had 
failed my pen. 

Only those who write habitually (being driven to that 
trade by necessity) will understand the nature of my reti- 
cence; but they will understand it very well. For in 
ordinary matters, as in the writing of history, the reviewing 
of books, the passing of a judgment upon affairs of State, 
or the determination of things of the soul, every man 
should be ready—and most men are. There is a universal 
stuff to hand and common knowledge, nor have I ever 
seen a man hesitate to take his pen at command and wnite 
furiously for one hour upon any subject of this sort. But 
when it comes to matters of a concrete kind, where you 
are dealing with things tangible, there you require experi- 
ence. I defy a man, for example, to sit down and turn 
off a column on the respective merits of carvel-built boats 


and clinker-built boats unless he at least know the meaning 
of the terms or have at least seen one boat of either kind. 
So, again, men, owners of newspapers, very wealthy and 
head-strong, will hesitate before they order some one 
of their servants to speak strongly on Bimetallism ; would 
it were so with theology! 

In this matter of Kitchens, then, I say I continually 
hesitated, never presuming that I had collected sufficient 
material and ever perceiving the complexity of the subject 
to grow as my knowledge advanced. I will confess also 
that a certain humility crept over my mind and befogged 
it when I saw the infinity of number and the infinity of 
detail which rose before me in the mere contemplation of 
the thing. 

At last, after five years, whatever God presides over 
European literature (and especially over the destinies of 
English prose) determined that all this labour should find 
an issue, for by what seemed an accident but was a miracle 
I was under the compulsion to build a kitchen of my own, 
and all my long research came as it were to a head, took 
form, and compelled me to write. 

I will admit that before venturing to do so I had 
carefully examined every kitchen from the Rhine to the 
Atlantic, and from the Forth to the Ebro; for these are 
the permanent limits within which the civilised and Chris- 
tian kitchen may be found. 

Note you, that here, as in so many other things, we 
take too much for granted. Thus a man writing a story 
concerning the Arabian’s bride will say, “Her duties 
called her to the kitchen,” forgetting that she would have 
no kitchen, for the Arabians all live together in a 
tent. Again, those who love negroes may talk of their 
domestic lives, and in passing speak of their kitchens, 
for those who love negroes have never seen them. But 
they ignore the social truth that the black man has no 
kitchen; he makes a little hearth in the open air with 
stones. The same is true of the Hindoo, and of the 
Persian, I have heard. The Esquimau, whose climate 
forbids him to cook with pleasure in the open air, builds 
a great fire in the middle of his round snow room, and 
cooks on that. So, first and last, you must remember 
that the kitchen is not a universal institution among men, 
but is peculiar to that Europe which is the pride and 
flower of mankind. 

Before determining what qualities are essential to 
the true Kitchen, what embellishments best suit it, what 
order of architecture is most germane to its purpose, and 
what situation it should have with regard to the rest of 
the house; how fir it should be made to suit the cook, 
and how far the cook it, and in general, before I answer 
that prime question, “What should a Kitchen be ?” let 
me lay before the noble reader some survey of what 
actual kitchens are, and show him how in the search for 
the ideal it is possible to present certain examples of real 
excellence, which, when I have done it, I shall postpone 
further discussion on Kitchens to bv future date. 

There is a kitchen up in Rededale, just beyond the 
place where Chevy Chase was fought, which is of singular 
value. The roof can be touched with the hand, which 
puts it into the third category of kitchens, or 
cosy kitchens; the beams of its ceiling are black, 
a vast number of polished vessels hang upon 
the wall. Nevertheless, it is not a kitchen that 
I would advise any man to copy, for it has an evil in- 
fluence upon the mind. Sitting there one night with a 
gloomy fellow, I was horrified by so many stories of 
death and apparitions that the very shape of the room 
would recall that evening were I to reproduce it. 

Then, also, there is the kitchen of “The Royal 
Sovereign,” up near Ribblehead. a very Christian and 
domestic place, but one whose virtues are I think some- 
what exaggerated in my mind from the fact that I came 
down upon it out of a snowstorm on Whernside, in which 
I thought to have perished. I caught the light of its 
window in my last extremity, and it made a sort of har- 
hour light for me until I stumbled in. Moreover, the 
kitchens of these lonely inns leave something to be 
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desired. The kitchen of the inn at Hawes is a great deal 
too spick and span, and that of The Nag’s Head on the 
watershed is feeble, and that of the little inn under Cross 
Fell, whose name I forget, is hardly a kitchen at all, and 
is inhabited by people who cannot cook. 

As, however, I descend down England in my mind 
there arise before me other kitchens which move me to a 
vague mood of memory and of regret. Who does not 
know the kitchen of the Green Dragon in the fens beyond 
Ely, or the kitchen of the Peacock at Boston, which I 
believe to be the only kitchen in the world where dinner 
is called tea. 

The kitchens of Wales are not to be despised ; that 
of the Unicorn in Machynlleth is of an inspiring sort, and 
feeds all those who come down from Plynlimmon. — | 
know a kitchen also on Rayader Forest which may pro- 
perly be called a mountain kitchen, a term whose mean- 
ing every mountain man will very easily catch. 

Then there are the kitchens of Shropshire, notably 
of the Feathers at Ludlow; but take them for all in all, 
the best of these kitchens is the kitchen of the Bear at 
Gloucester, and if there is no Bear at Gloucester I cannot 
help you. I know that there is such an inn somewhere in 
the Severn valley, that it is very good, and that its kitchen 
is enormous. 

But though I were to give you a list of all the kitchens 
of Normandy or of Brittany, where they burn wood fires, 
or of those in the Margeride, or of those of Auvergne 
(whose prince and head is the kitchen at Pontgibaud), 
and though I were to speak to you of the astonishing 
kitchens of Andorra, of the unique kitchen in Castelbo 
(a place to which there is no road), or of the extremely 
hot kitchens of Benasque, or even of that Olympian 
kitchen set round about with marble, in the hotel of St. 
Mark at Piacenza, where cooks, all dressed in white with 
white caps and, what is more remarkable, white boots, take 
their leisure lordlily, drinking Malaga and singing ancient 
songs; were I to excite your wonder by a description of 
the kitchens of the Basques, which are often triangular, 
or of those of the Landes, which are remarkable for their 
open ceilings by which you can see the people in the 
room above through the joists; were I even to dazzle you 
with the story of the kitchen of St. Girons, where there 
is kept up from age to age by far the best cooking in 
Europe ; were I to speak of the dim and cavernous kitchen 
of the Popes at Avignon or of that of Beaucaire, or to dis- 
gust you with the picture of the kitchen of Ulysses in 
Narbonne (for it is there that he settled down after so 
many wanderings, and it is there that he is still to be 
found keeping the hotel in front of the station); were I 
to speak lyrically of the kitchens of Mulhouse or sombrely 
of the Burgundian kitchens up on the hills of gold where 
people make the wine called Beaune, the wine called 
Macon, the wine Chablis, as also Chambertin, Nuits, 
Pommard, Vosne, and many other kinds of wine; were I 
to evoke that street kitchen in Marseilles where fowls are 
roasted whole upon long spits, and thence taken away by 
the passers-by, each one choosing his own; were I care- 
fully to portray all these and to make this sentence longer 
even than the longest sentence delivered by Mr. Balfour 
during his recent campaign in the City—it would but be a 
preface and introduction to that noble, that divine kitchen 
round which clusters all the life of Sillano. For that is 
the kitchen of all human kitchens which is nearest to the 
Idea, and upon that model have I determined to build 
my own kitchen, now that the fates have spoken and the 
day kas come. 

In height it is perhaps fifty, perhaps sixty feet. 
All one side of it is taken up by a sort of half pyramid of 
stone which is the cover of its fire, and underneath this 
cavern whole trees are to be seen burning upon iron dogs 
the size of benches. Round suck a flame in the cold 
evenings of the Appenines the people of Sillano gather ; 
sometimes with one priest among them, sometimes with 
two or more. They know too well the Larmonies of the 
place to disfigure it with lamps; they depend for light 
upon the fire alone, and it plays tricks and dances with 


its leaping flames veiling and unveiling the dark corners 
of the rafters above one. Here this happy community 
arrange what marriages there are to be in the next year, 
what land shall be bought and sold, what building shall be 
undertaken, what saints revered and what neglected, and 
whether or no the bridge is worth their mending. 

Here, also, they receive whatever strangers come 
down to them out of the woods—as did I during an un- 
forgotten calm of twiligkt, when a little moon hung tilted 
over the hills of Carrara and one could hear beneath one, 
down in the chestnut groves, the noise of the river 
Serchio, which nourishes the Garfagnana and is the most 
blessed of Italian streams. 

H. BELtoc 





WHAT WAS PRE-RAPHAELITISM? 


HE, current numbers both of the Edinburgh and 
Quarterly Reviews contain articles on the Pre- 
Rapkaelites, provoked by Mr. Holman Hunt's book; and 
in both cases the writers find it necessary to discuss at 
some length the question, Who were the true Pre-Raphael- 
ites and what were they trying to do? 

Mr. Hunt himself, it will be remembered, filled many 
pages with a discussion of the same question. In fact, 
one of the chief reasons why he wrote was to prove that 
he, and not Rossetti, was the arch Pre-Raphaelite, and 
that one kind of art which the world for many years has 
been calling Pre-Raphaelite is not Pre-Raphaelite at all. 
This is not merely a personal question, though Mr. Hunt 
discusses it with a good deal of personal if natural 
heat. The word Pre-Raphaelite carries with it a great 
prestige, and rightly, for the Pre-Raphaelites introduced 
nearly all of what new native vigour came into English 
painting in the last half of the nineteenth century. There- 
fore it is of some importance that there should be no mis- 
understanding about who the Pre-Raphnaelites were and 
what they tried to do. If there is a general misunderstand- 
ing on this point, if painters are taken for Pre-Raphaelites 
who were not Pre-Raphaelites at all, then they will be cre- 
dited with results not due to them, and the lesson which 
the work of the true Pre-Raphaelites teaches will be un- 
regarded. 

Mr. Holman Hunt is at great pains to prove by 
means of facts and documents and remembered conversa- 
tions that when he and the young Millais and Rossetti were 
first associated in the P.R.B. Rossetti was but a secondary 
person, a disciple, in fact, in their association. Mr. Hunt 
himself first conceived the great ideas of Pre 
Raphaelitism and inspired Millais with them. Ros 
setti was not then accomplished enough in kis art to carry 
them out. Indeed, Mr. Hunt thinks that he never was 
accomplished enough, and that he diverged from the true 
Pre-Raphaelitism because its principles exacted more 
labour than he was ready to give. 

Now the question who originated the principles of 
Pre-Raphaelitism does not matter so much as the 
question who practised them and what they were. 
Putting aside the second of these more important 
questions for the moment, it is quite plain that Mr. Hunt, 
the young Millais, and Rossetti in one or two early pic- 
tures, did practise the true principles of Pre-Raphaelitism. 
They found the name or took it when it was given to them. 
They called themselves the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, 
and as members of that brotherhood painted certain pic- 
tures such as Mr. Hunt's “Hireling Shepherd” and 
“Rienzi” and “ British Martyrs.” Millais’s “ Christ in the 
Carpenter's Shop,” “Ophelia,” and “Isabella and 
Lorenzo,” Rossetti’s “Girlhood of the Virgin,” and 
“Annunciation,” which, as the Quarterly Reviewer 
remarks, have nothing whatever in common. with 
the later works of Rossetti, or of those other 
painters such as Burne-Jones, who have often been 
taken for the true Pre-Raphaelites. Rossetti very soon 
gave up painting pictures like his “Girlhood of the 
Virgin,” and gradually fell off from his study of reality. 
Yet the further he got from the true Pre-Raphaelite prin- 
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ciples the more persistently he was hailed the chief Pre- 
Raphaelite ; and when he inspired a younger generation, 
the chief of whom was Bume-Jones, not with Pre 
Raphaelitism, but with his own later and peculiar ideas, 
they, too, were hailed as Pre-Raphaelites ; until the world 
came to think that there were no real principles behind 
Pre-Raphaelitism at all, or else that it implied some kind 
of imitation of Primitive Italian art. Now Mr. Hunt is 
at great pains to prove to us, and does prove to us, that 
the true Pre-Raphaelites were determined to imitate no 
kind of former art. They were not revivalists at all. 
They did not believe in a mere change of recipes, and in 
this they differed from the German Pre-Raphaelites, who 
began much earlier and who merely gave up _ the 
academic recipes of their time for other recipes which 
they got from the Primitives. Our Pre-Kaphaelites ad 
mired the Primitives for their honest grappling with all 
difficulties ; but they did not imitate them. They were 
determined to be of their own age and country. Unlike 
the Germans, they were not sentimentally religious. ‘They 
did not call themselves a band of art-loving Cloister 
brothers, nor did they paint, like Fra Angelico, on their 
knees. 

Nothing about them, except their ability, is so im- 
portant as the fact that they determined to be of their own 
age and country ; for it was in this determination that they 
achieved their greatest triumphs. They all saw that the 
conventional art of their time had no character. It was, 
as they put it, mostly slosh, representing not what any- 
body saw or felt but what, according to a vague general 
opinion, ought to be seen and felt. It was made up of 
formule, the real motive of which was the evasion of 
difficulties. We may readily believe that Mr. Hunt was 
the first of the P.R.B. to revolt against such formule, for 
he has always had a perfect passion for grappling with 
difficulties. ‘The young Millais, too, had learnt all that 
the ordinary academic painters could teach him, and was 
naturally tired of doing just what they did a little better. 
He saw at once when Mr. Holman Hunt pointed it out 
to him that the colours of reality are harmonised by light 
not by bitumen, and that light and shade in reality are 
not arranged in certain fixed proportions ; that the logic of 
real arrangements of light and shade is the natural logic 
of the sun, not the artificial logic of academies; also that 
there is a natural logic of gesture and action very different 
from the academic logic of pose, which is only designed 
to make drawing and composition easy. Both Mr. Hunt 
and Millais, therefore, with Rossetti a little unwillingly in 
their wake, according to Mr. Hunt’s account, set to work 
to observe the colours of real light and the gestures of 
living men and women. They gave up bitumen and painted 
on a white ground, like the Primitive painters, so that light 
should seem to shine through all their colours. They 
drew everything from life, and tried to see everything with 
their own eyes. and to give its true character to every 
obiect. They were, in fact, as much realists as any true 
artists can be; and their realism distinguishes their art at 
once from the dreamland art of the later Rossetti or Burne- 
Jones. The Quarterly Reviewer, indeed, denies that Millais 
was as much of a realist as Mr. Hunt, and thinks that he 
was more influenced by the Primitives. It is true that 
he had more sense of style than Mr. Hunt; but he was 
scarcely a less careful observer of reality. 

So far it is quite easy to make an analysis of Pre- 
Raphaelitism, and so far Mr. Holman Hunt takes us. 
3ut then it is clear that the Pre-Raphaelites were not 
merely Realists or they would have done nothing. Mr. 
Hunt tells us enough to make it clear that they were full 
of ardour to express something through their realism. 
They had their favourite poets, Keats, Tennyson, Pat- 
more, and others and read them eagerly. There was, in 
fact, an inspiration working in them, as there was an in- 
spiration working in Giorgione and his school; and it was 
that inspiration which made pictures like the “ Hireling 
Shepherd,” or the “Ophelia,” or the “ April Love” of 
Arthur Hughes, or the “Fugitives” of Mr. Windus fine 
works of art. Unfortunately Mr. Hunt, who could tell us 
more about the nature of that inspiration than anyone, 


seems to take it for granted. He gives us many conversa- 
tions, but not those we should best like to hear. He 
does not open to us the minds of himself and his fellows, 
as Lady Burne-Jones opens to us the minds of another 
and younger society filled with yet another inspiration. 
We can see the strange new fire in the best Pre-Raphaelite 


pictures; but there is ro one ww tell us 
whence it came or who did most to kindle 
it We may conjecture, however, that Rossetti, 


the great inspirer of things greater than he could 
accomplish himself, the inspirer of Morris, of Burne-Jones, 
even of Whistler for a short time, also filled the minds of 
Mr. Hunt and of Millais with a poetry and romance 
that shine out of their works. We cannot believe 
that the poetry and romance came from either Millais 
or from Mr. Hunt, though they, when they found it, no 
doubt took the momentous and splendid determination to 
express it in terms of their own age. ‘This for a little 
while they did. They painted the beauty of the world and 
of men and women as they saw it, and it was a beauty 
quite fresh, a morning romance and passion such as we 
fiml in the pictures of Giorgione and the young Titian. 
They alone, indeed, of modern painters have painted 
passion in a new way and made it belong to their own 
age. There is the same strange intensity in the “ Ophelia ” 
or in “ April Love ” that gives unity to the Giovanelli Gior 
gione, or to his Pastoral in the Louvre. Millais, for a little 
while, brought new types of beauty into art as Giorgione 
did. He made the women of his own time, seen with his 
own eyes, look like solemn goddesses and wood nymphs. 
For this reason all attempts to deprecate the art of the 
Pre-Raphaelites, as both the Edinburgh and Quarterly 
Reviewers areinclinedtodeprecate it, are vain. The wildest 
hopes must have seemed to be justified by their works. 
men must have thought that a great new art had taken root 
in life, and was throwing up its first strange blossoms. 
But the plant withered in a season. The inspiration died 
away. Millais fell suddenly, like Lucifer, Son of the 
Morning, fell to painting “ Bubbles” and the “ Yeoman of 
the Guard”; while Mr. Hunt followed a will o’ the wisp 
to Palestine, and there laboured ceaselessly, cut off from 
‘Se inspiration of his own land. Rossetti lost touch with 
reality and tock to painting dreams, declining at last into 
an impotent mannerism. No doubt there was some of 
the inspiration of the Pre-Raphaelites inthe movement of 
craftsmanship and design, of which Morris was the chief 
agent, and that movement still endures and still bears good 
fruit; but the inspiration has died out of our painting. 
We have clever and industrious young painters, but they 
cannot combine reality with beauty as Millais combined 
them in “ Ophelia.” They are still feeling about silently 
for a new impulse to give design and passion to their 
work. 





IBSEN. 

BSEN and Tolstoy have been the only two world- 
powers in literature in our time, world-powers such 

as Goethe or Hugo were in past generations; and both 
of them have attained to their universal celebrity in spite 
of great obstacles of language ; while Ibsen has attained to 
it in spite of still greater obstacles raised by his character 
and the nature of his genius. Not only was he the native 
of a small and outlying province of the European world, 
but there was also a kind of provincial fierceness and 
bitterness in his mind. He hated men and women as 
they only can be hated in small societies. For a long 
while he hated his countrymen as a race and with a sense 
of personal injury against them. He was too proud, how- 
ever, to betray this hatred in mere railing and invective. 
He was determined that no one should see any pique in 
his writings; and therefore, as men of strong will and 
sensitive nerves are apt to put on an air of ironic im- 
passivity to protect the quick of their souls against the 
world, so he chose the most impersonal form of litera- 
ture to write in and treated it more impersonally than any 
writer before him. The drama is more impersonal than 
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the novel, and prose is more impersonal than poetry. 
Therefore Ibsen, after writing much poetry and some 
open satire, gave up both for a prose drama which is only 
now and then openly satirical, which usually professes to be 
an impartial, unimpassioned, representation of life. If it 
had really been this it is not likely that Ibsen would have 
become a world-power in literature, at least in his own 
time ; but, of course, it was nothing of the sort. Matthew 
Arnold said that poetry was a criticism of life. The 
definition will not apply to any great poetic drama, or, 
indeed, to any kind of great poetry; but it will apply very 
exactly to Ibsen’s prose drama, which is indeed the criti- 
cism of life, or, rather, of humanity, of a man full of 
curiosity about both, but with very little love of either. 
Now, the world is, and has been for fifty years or more, in 
a very critical frame of mind. Matthew Arnold, uncon- 
sciously no doubt, expressed that frame of mind when he 
said that poetry was a criticism of life. What he meant 
was that the modern world would like to turn poetry into 
a criticism of life. It has not succeeded in doing that ; 
but it has produced in Ibsen’s work an almost purely 
critical drama, which does not, like comedy, criticise for 
diversion and the fun of the thing, which is not directed, 
again, like comedy, at recognised follies and absurdities, 
but which criticises because to its author criticism seemed 
to be the highest business in life, because it was his 
nature not so much to take part in life as to criticise it. 
In a great tragedy we are absorbed in the series of events. 
The characters and their fate interest us as if they were 
our nearest friends. We may as an afterthought ask 
ourselves why Hamlet or Othello came to their doom; but 
it is only an afterthought. In Ibsen's plays that sort of 
question is the very essence of the interest. Hedda 
Gabler makes a mess of her life ; and as we read the play 
we ask ourselves all the time what is wrong with this 
woman and her kind ; what is it that carries her to destruc: 
tion? We read the play for an answer to that question; 
and the play was written to give an answer to it. We 
care nothing for Hedda herself. Nor did Ibsen care for 
her at all. He was merely interested in her as a type— 
one of the many types which he disliked. He was curious 
about her, and about many other kinds of sick men and 
women; and out of his curiosity, out of his scientific, 
almost medical, desire to understand the causes of their 
different kinds of sickness he made most of his plays. 
An Ibsen play, in fact, is usually rather a diagnosis than 
a creation; and since our age is very fond of diagnosis 
and has more curiosity about life than joy in it, Ibsen 
has been a world-power in modern literature . 

Yet other writers have been curious ard critical, have 
diagnosed like Ibsen, yet have not got his world-wide 
fame. And the reason why they have failed where he has 
succeeded is that he alone has achieved the almost in- 
credible feat of expressing his criticisms in admirable 
acting plays. Ibsen learnt the tricks of his trade from 
accomplished French dramatists, such as Scribe; but he 
alone was able to apply their technique to his own kind 
of subject-matter. He alone was able to make a drama 
about the things which most interested the thinking people 
of his time. No one now pretends that Ibsen’s plays do 
not act well; and the wonder of it is that they act 
well in spite of their absence of action. There 
is a strange dramatic intensity in them which we can 
scarcely analyse, but which, so far as we can analyse it, 
appears to be an intensity of curiosity. Ibsen manages to 
make us feel that in his plays something very important 
is happening, and, though we may care nothing about the 
people to whom it is happening, yet we care about the 
issue, because it appears to us to be in some way repre- 
sentative of life. A whole perverted civilisation seems 
to make a foolish end of itself in Hedda Gabler, and in 
Rosmersholm we see the incapacity of a whole overwrought 
generation for simple natural passion. In Rosmersholm 
Ibsen has sympathy with his two victims, and circum- 
stances may seem to some readers to bring about their 
doom. But the doom is really implicit in their own 
characters as it is in the characters of all of those who 


come to a bad end in Ibsen's plays. He is, indeed, the 
most inevitable of playwrights, and that is the chief 
reason why we follow his plays with such breathless 
interest. However much he may suppress it and question 
it, he has a great imagination. Though he forced himself 
to write in prose he was born a poet, and wrote poetry 
before he put on his prose mask against the world. This 
fact we ought never to forget in considering his plays. 
He was not really a calm, unimpassioned spectator of life. 
There is suppressed passion in al], that he wrote; and 
the old, long hidden poetry of his mind broke out again 
in curious fantastic forms in his later plays, in The 
Master Builder, and John Gabriel Borkman, and Little 
Eyolf, and When we Dead Awaken, as suppressed 
romance breaks out in curious fantastic forms in our 
modern life. That poetry is often incomprehensible 
because, no doubt, it was unconscious. Ibsen towards 
the end scarcely knew what he wanted to do, as we, when 
romance revives in us, scarcely know what we want to do. 
Poetry seized him again like a blind passion and played 
odd tricks with him. He tried still to be the im- 
passive chess player; but the pieces began to play them- 
selves or rather to dance strangely on the board. The 
result is like nothing else in literature ; but it is curiously 
interesting, and it marks the end of the age of realism. 
A. CLuTTON-BRock. 





MR. WALLER AS OTHELLO. Mr. H. B. IRVING 
AS IAGO. 
OW often is Hamlet quoted as a warning to those 
who do not stifle the questions which experience 
puts to them! “See,” cry the robust simplifiers and 
confident appliers of rules of thumb, “see what a man 
becomes who thinks too precisely. Look at the weakness 
of the Man of Thought !” I have never heard Othello 
quoted as an example of the danger which lies in being a 
simple Man of Action. I suppose because the believers 
in “action,” “efficiency,” and “ healthy-mindedness,” 
“ Japan,” or whatever the phrase of the moment may be, 
always contribute such floods of theory in discussion that 
one who stops to think what's what has seldom time to 
slip in an objection. It is the men of action who rule the 
world undoubtedly; but they do it chiefly with their 
tongues. If you want to draw a moral from Othel/o there 
it lies, clear as the title on the playbill. “See the awful 
consequences of being a strong, simple man, who knows 
his own mind!” Now, having earned, I hope, the 
gratitude of some readers by this summary of the play, I 
will turn to the acting. 

Mr. Lewis Waller and Mr. H. B. Irving have given 
three matinée performances of Othello at the Lyric 
Theatre. Tuesday, May 29, will be apparently the last 
of the series. It is to be hoped that it will find its way 
into am evening bill; for the performance, though not 
of astonishing merit, is as good as we are likely 
to get for some time to come. It would be good 
were it not for the last act, which has been utterly ruined. 
I should like to use the language of contemptuous de- 
nunciation at this point, but abstain; so when I say that 
the last act was utterly ruined I wish to be understood to 
mean more than I say. Dramatic critics have been 
alarmed lately by a circular, proposing that they should 
form themselves into a societv. for the purpose of com- 
mon protection against possible libel actions. It is hoped 
that such an association would encourage us to tell the 
truth ; but surely we might find out first whether there is 
wny danger in doing so. Some member of the profession 
should start an association among us for trying the experi- 
ment—perhaps it is not so risky after all. The last act 
was utterly ruined. 

Read the terrible scene of Desdemona’s murder: 


“Ortu.: It is the cause, it is the cause, my soul ; 
Let me not name it to you, you chaste stars! 
It isthe cause. Yet I’ll not shed her blood, 
Nor scar that whiter skin of hers than snow, 
And smooth as monumental alabaster. 
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Yet she must die, else she'll betray more men. 
Put out the light and then—put out the light: 
If I quench thee, thou flaming minister, 
I can again thy former light restore, 
Should I repent me; but once put out thy light, 
Thou cunning’st pattern of excelling nature, 
I know not where is that Promethean heat 
That can thy light relume. When I have pluck’d 
the rose, 
I cannot give it vital growth again, 
It needs must wither: I'll smell it on the tree 
[Kisses her.] 
O balmy breath, that dost almost persuade 
Justice to break her sword! One more, one more. 
Be thus when thou art dead and I will kill thee, 
And love thee after. One more and this the last: 
So sweet was ne’er so fatal. I must weep, 
But they are cruel tears; this sorrow’s heavenly, 
It strikes where it doth love. She wakes. 
Des.: Who’s there? Othello? 
Otu.: Ay, Desdemona. 
Des.: Will you come to bed, my lord? 
OrtH.: Have you pray’d to-night, Desdemona? 
Des.: Ay, my lord. 
Otu.: If you bethink yourself of any crime 
Unreconcil’d as yet to heaven and grace, 
Solicit for it straight. 
Des.: Alas! my lord, what may you mean by that? 
Otu.: Well, do it, and be brief; I will walk by 
[ would not kill thy unprepared spirit, 
No; heaven forfend! I would not kill thy soul. 
Des.: Talk you of killing? 
Oru.: Ay I do. 
Des.: Then heaven have mercy on me! 
Otu.: Amen with all my heart. 
Des.: If you say so, I hope you will not kill me. 
OtH.: Hum! 


Des.: O! my fear interprets. What! is he dead? 
(Cassio.) 
Oru. : Had all his hairs been lives, my great revenge 
Had stomach for them all. 
Des.: Alas! he is betray’d and 1 undone. 
OtH.: Out, strumpet! Weep’st thou for him to my face? 
Ders.: O! banish me, my lord, but kill me not! 
OtH.: Down, strumpet! 
Des.: Kill me to-morrow; let me live to-night. 
OtTuH.: Nay, if you strive — 
Des.: But half an hour! 
Oru.: Being done, there is no pause. 
Des.: But while I say one prayer. 
OTH.: It is too late. (He smothers her.) 
EMILIA (within): My lord, my lord, my lord. What ho! 
my lord. 
OtTH.: What noise is this? Not dead? Not yet quite 
dead? 
T that am cruel am yet merciful: 
IT would not have thee linger in thy pain, 
So, so. 
EMILiA (within): What ho! my lord, my lord. 
This scene is so grand and terrible that an actor of 
any talent can strike the heart of the audience, provided 


he plays it as the reader sees it while he reads. Mr. 
Waller is well enough equipped to shake the minds 
of his audience in this scene. He has a_ fine 


voice and some natural dignity, but he neglected all the 
obvious easy means of making the effect and chose a 
way of playing the scene which only an actor of tremen- 
dous force and emotional genius could have employed 
successfully, one who could have made spectators tremble 
bv reciting the lines in a drawing-room. Imagine a stage 
almost dark; the bed dimly seen, and then the entrance 
of Othello carrying a candle. The reflections of the 
point of flame reflected in his staring eyes; the grinding 
of the shot bolt in the silence—and then the noble words 
of the soliloquy spoken gravely; the quenching of the 
light ; the sound of those lines of agonised compassion! 
How terrible would the hurried, gabbled pleading of 
Desdemona sound in the semi-darkness and the sudden 
roar of “strumpet,” how terrible would be the half-seen 
commotion on the bed and the awful words, “Nay, if you 
strive,” the silence and the frightened voice calling 
outside the door! Terror is the surest means of preparing 
everyone io feel the grandeur of the poetry. Instead of 
playing the scene in this obvious way, the curtain went 
up revealing Miss Evelyn Millard lying on her bed in 
white glare of limelight, looking like the sleeping beauty 
at Madame Tussaud’s. No candle was put out. Mr. 
Waller delivered the soliloquy standing in the glare, with 


his arm upon the post of bed-tester, stooping to kiss 
her at the end. At the close of the act, instead of stab- 
bing himself and falling across the body of Desdemona 
with the words: 
“| kiss’d thee, ere I kill’d thee: no way but this, 
Killing myself, to die upon a kiss,” 
he kissed her first and then died in the usual reclir 
ing stages on the floor. Then the curtain dropped. The 
last words, so important to the dignity of the 
tragedy, were cut. Othello’s epitaph—“ for he was great 
of heart "—was never spoken, and we went away without 
hearing that just torture was in store for that demi-devil 
lago. If only Mr. Waller will act this scene as it is 
written and under the conditions which naturally suggest 
themselves to the imagination, he cannot help producing 
a twenty times greater effect upon his audience. I have 
only two other criticisms to make upon his performance. 
In the speech before the Council, in which he tells how 
he won Desdemona, he should not, to my thinking, smile 
or betray the faintest gratification in his voice. It seemed 
too wonderful to Othello that Desdemona should love 
a battered soldier, so much older than herself, and 
of a different and despised race, for any promptings of 
satisfaction to reveal themselves in his speech. When he 
takes Iago by the throat, in a fury of tortured suspense, 
and hurls him on the ground, it would be more impres 
sive, showing a greater effort of self-control, if he re 
mained standing over him when he stays his hand, in 
stead of immediately flinging himself on the sofa. lagos 
speech, too, 
“T’ll love no friend, sith love breeds such offence,” 

would, I think, gain by this relation of the two figures at 
the moment. 

Mr. Irving’s Iago was the most remarkable piece of 
acting in the performance. He did not over-act either 
the stealthy malignity of Iago nor his cold levity. He was 
sinister, yet easy and natural. It is remarkable that the 
other characters, when they speak of Iago, always praise 
his honesty, reliability, or courage, as though there were 
something disquieting about him, which his habitual con 
duct contradicted, so that they had continually to remind 
themselves that he was trustworthy after all. I 
never saw Sir Henry Irving in the part, so I cannot tell 
how much his son owes to him; but the manner in which 
he suggested the intellectual force of Iago, the way in 
which in the last scene he stood, physically shaken but 
inwardly resolute, though perhaps a little dismayed at 
the results of his treachery, deserve great praise. Mr. 
Waller brought out the dignified side of Othello’s charac- 
ter; but he was not so impressive in the passages of im- 
petuous passion. Mr. Henry Ainley did well in the 
drunken scene. 


DESMOND MACCARTRY. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MASsINGHAM. 


Lonpon, THURSDAY. 

FN ppesne we have the question of the House of Lords, 

never long absent from the minds of Liberal 
politicians. Misfortune and maladroitness seem to 
dog the steps of the Opposition, and nothing could 
be worse than Lord Lansdowne’s move. He and Lord 
Salisbury appeared to regret it as soon as it had been 
made. But the act was deliberate enough. There was 
a special whip against the bill, and the muster 
ofthe Tory peers was the largest I have seen this 
session, with the exception of the House which voted 
the tribute to Lord Milner. Thus the absolutely 
irregular and impossible position of the peers develops 
with the advent of a Liberal Government and a Labour 
Party. For ten years it hibernates—you hardly know 
it exists ; then, again, in a month or so it is in full 
activity. What can you make of sucha Constitution ? 





——— 
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When the Tories are in power you have a House of 
Commons which is supreme, indeed solitary, in its 
action. The Upper House does not even revise ; its 
critical powers—and considering the ability of some 
of its members, they might be usefully exercised— 
slumber. A Tory Ministry ignores it, for Mr. 
Balfour openly neglected even its convenience, and 
poured his bills on the devoted heads of the peers in the 
last week or so of the session, demanding instant deci- 
sions on them. But now they assert all their privileges, 
with an insolence the more salient because the country 
has ceased to think of them as a working body at all, 
and is never reminded of the existence of such a func- 
tion so long as one kind of political opinion is dominant 
in the country and in the House of Commons. 
* * * + » 


The Government have wisely decided to let the 
Aliens Bill go. It is a perfectly sound bill, and | was 
surprised to hear Free Traders question its doctrine. 
But though there are ample precedents — for 
reviving the bill in either House, the Ministry 
cannot now step aside from the tasks which absorb 
them and nearly all lead to an issue with the 
Lords. Whenthat issue comes the peers will find, | 
think, that they have to do with a House of Commons 
which will at once proceed to reprisals. I am con- 
vinced that it will refuse supplies, thus at once 
raising the peculiar powers of the Lower House, and 
asserting its supremacy where it cannot be questioned. 
Further methods will develop as the conflict goes on, 
for it is absurd to suppose that only blunt weapons can 
be used in the battle. The House is able, has many 
ingenious, determined intellects in the ranks of the 
majority, and has by this time thoroughly taken the 
measure of the Tory Opposition, and realised the 
irresistible power the Ministerialists possess. 

* . * + * 

The debates on secular education have been much 
the most interesting feature of the discussions on the 
bill, because it has raised the one point of intellectual 
seriousness that has yet arisen. When this point is 
reached the doubt always arises—ought not the 
Government to have adopted the secular solution ? It 
is easy, it is tempting, to answer “ Yes.” But the 
practical difficulties have certainly been vividly pre- 
sented during the week. The picture of a triumphantly 
logical, an ideally just, settlement was drawn by 
Mr. Mastermanin charming colours. And yet the tints 
fade as you examine it. What kind of solution does it 
offer ? You want to mollify the Anglican Church. It 
will not look at secularism. And to settle the small, 
compact Roman difficulty. The Catholics won’t touch 
it. The moment the idea is suggested you are met by 
the shadow thatdogsits steps—pan-denominationalism., 
That is what even Bishop Gore wants. It is hopelessly 
impracticable ; it ruins the school day, distracts the 
teacher, plasters the children with theological labels, is 
unthinkable to an educationalist or a sensible citizen ; 
is a parody on the name of religion. Even secularism 
cannot be defined in our English religious world. It 
miay mean Bible reading or Bible exclusion. The one 
is the kind of mechanical exercise which Mr. Mac- 
donald derides ; the other would sink the Government. 
Mr. Chamberlain tries his hand at a faked scheme of 
secularism and pan-denominationalism, and boggles at 
once. Mr. Balfour, in attempting to argue it, practi- 


cally endorses Cowper-Templeism. The excellent 
speeches in favour of the secularist idea are thoroughly 
doctrinaire. The thing eludes you as you try to grapple 
with it. 

* * * * * 


I am driven, therefore, again to the conclusion | 
have often expressed in these columns—the bill must 
stand, with concessions. That is made plain by the 
debates on Mr. Maddison’s amendment. We get as 
near as we can to acommon national denominator in 
the way of religious teaching. Even Mr. Balfour can- 
not deny some such quality to Cowper-Templeism. 
Thus you find, if you have a candid mind and do not 
try and argue that Anglicans or Catholics have no 
right to the kind of theological preference they 
assert, that you must not apply this rule too 
strictly; that your urban problem is a mixed one, 
and that you need not stretch your formula too tight 
in cases where civic and religious oppression is not 
likely to arise or where there is a variety of schools. 
You try and apply this very practical consideration to 
the two leading principles of the bill—public contro} 
and the opening up of the teaching profession. The 
Cabinet, threshing out these problems, arrived at an 
ingenious solution of them. But there is nothing 
fixed or sacred in Clause 1V., no reason, for example, 
why its machinery should not be assimilated to that 
of Clause III. 

* * * eS * 

This is one way out. The other is a pis a/ker. It 
has gained in force among a section of Nonconformist 
members during the last week, and so I mention it. 
This is Dr. Nicoll’s *‘ olive branch,” but worn with a 
difference. The proposal is to set up a new Parlia- 
mentary grant, specially raised to meet the case of 
those schools who, declining to come under the bill, 
will be cut off from the rates. The grant would be an 
efficiency grant, so constructed as to cover at least 
four-fifths of the cost of education. The other fifth 
would be found by the sect or church as the price of 
freedom under a denominational system. I think the 
price of peace would be high, for it would mean the 
definite abandonment of all hope of a national system. 
But some thoughtful and not immoderate men are for 
offering it. 

* * * * * 


So Ibseri is dead, and all that long, arduous, 
strangely concentrated, artist’s life lies in the past. 1 
saw and spoke with him years ago in his home at 
Christiania, finding him most amiable, most accessible, 
even touched by the rather uncouth ardour of my 


enthusiasm. His face was far less hard than his 
portraits suggest, and the eyes were a _ poet's 
eyes, full of depth, sadness—mystery, if you 
will; softening the grim severity of the mouth, 
and looking really glorious under the immense 
forehead, with its noble sage’s crown of white hair. 1 
suppose Tolstoy’s unfriendly view of Ibsen’s genius, and 
his own criticisms of democracy and resolute statement 
of both sides of the case, have somewhat qualified the 
feeling for him which stirred most young men in 
‘* advanced ” circles ten or fifteen years ago. But it 
is astonishing that his poetry—obscure but very disturb- 
ing in its later manifestations, simple and majestic 
in Brand—has not had a greater hold on his English 
public. 1 don’t know what serious young men read 
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nowadays ; but Brand, I should have thought, would 
make them read and tremble as Byron and Shelley made 
their grandfathers rave and weep. 

* * * * * 

What was Ibsen’s philosophy? I don’t know that 
he can be called progressive or conservative, rebel or 
anti-rebel. He was a terrible Old Bailey kind of judge 
of men and causes—a Justice Hawkins in the realms 
of poetry and life. Probably he was impressed by the 
difficulties of democracy, the slippery side of politics, 
the opening it gives to unprincipled, light-minded 
people, and he set these things out with great power. 
Sometimes he repels you by his apparent want of 
affection for men. But he was a poet, too, full of 
feeling, and rejoicing in the greatness ‘of the earth- 
struggle which he described. Now only one such 
Master of the modern world is left. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE EDUCATION QUESTION. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

S1r,—I do not think the puzzle which Mr. D. C. Lath- 
bury finds in my statements is any greater than the ever- 
recurring puzzle as to how far in matters of government it 
is possible to realise the ideal. Mr. John Morley has 
reminded us in an illuminating essay that politics is the 
continual choosing of the second best, which, as I inter- 
pret, means that the puzzle is never completely solved. — 

Mr. Lathbury holds that the position of the State in 
regard to religion is “to hold the balance between all the 
religions professed by its citizens.” I believe the better 
Liberal doctrine is that the State should have nothing 
to do with establishing or controlling religious opinions at 
all, and, quite frankly, 1 do not think the Education Bill 
does encourage one 1eligion as against another, for un- 
denominationalism is not a religion “ professed by any of 
the citizens’ of the State so far as I know. Admittedly, it 
represents at best a concession to popular sentiment, which, 
whether we share it or not, we know is very strong. While 
I have heard the phrase “State religion,” I confess I do 
not comprehend the proposition that the “State may have 
a religion of its own.” I submit all the State can do is to 
choose some denomination and establish it in a separate 
and superior position, as is the case with the so-called 
Church of England. I am not concerned to defend the 
Act of 1870; it was much less Liberal in my judgment 
than it might have been. Nor am I prepared to argue the 
point as to exactly where Parliamentary authority should 
end and local authority begin; but, generally speaking, 
the more you leave for the local authority to decide the 
more play you give to the principle of self-government. 
The Education Bill would be more consistent from the 
citizen point of view—-more ideally Liberal—if the four- 
fifths clause were left out altogether ; and I was simply con- 
cerned to protest against its terms being widened. This, I 
submit, is a very different thing from expressing satisfac- 
tion with the clause itself, or from, as regards religion, 
wishing the State to “encourage one and discourage 
another.”—Yours, etc., 

May 17, 1906. FRANK WRIGHT 


MADAME CURIE AS PROFESSOR. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 
StrR,—Mme. Curie’s most interesting appointment as 
her husband’s successor has set various people hunting 
for precedents. The Manchester Guardian recalls the case 
of Maria Gaetana Agnesi, who was Professor of Mathema- 
tics and Natural Philosophy at Bologna, in 1750. But the 
Temps recalls the story that Novella, the gifted daughter 
of Jean D’André, among her other distinctions, took her 
father’s place at that university and lectured on canonical 
law. Petrarch was among her pupils, and the authorities, 
afraid of the distracting effects of her beauty, made her 
lecture behind a curtain. We should all like to think that 
the tradition was accurate, but is there any other evidence 
in its favour besides the chapter in Le Tresor de la Cité 
des Dames, the fascinating book in which Christine de 
Pisan, who died rejoicing in the victories of Joan of Arc, 
collected the triumphs of her sex?—Yours, etc., 


H. L. 





LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
OUR iNDIAN BIRDS. 


FEW days ago when going about my business I 
came against a big crowd occupying the wide 
pavement in front of a very big building in Oxford- 
street. Peeping over the heads of the people | saw 
that it was a book club, and that a sale of surplus 
books was on—600,000 volumes, all unused copies, 
offered at less than one-fourth their value. This is too 
dreadful! I said to myself. Books, books, books—I 
hate the very sight of them! And with that went on ; 
but returning that way some hours later I found as 
big a crowdas ever. It was comforting to think that 
in a couple of days I should be out of it; three 
hundred miles away among farming and fishing folk 
who have no books and know nothing about them, 
and are consequently the healthiest, happiest people 
in the kingdom. 

Arrived at my own place I sat down, carefully 
turning my back to a wall well-nigh covered with 
books, and chairs and tables with piles of books on 
them. No more books for me! I thought with 
exultation; in fancy I was already at my journey’s 
end, out in the sun and wind, seated on some huge 
jutting crag on the cliffs edge to watch the big 
waves break in thunder on the black rocks below. 

Just then my Cornish dream was disturbed by a 
rap at the door, and the maid coming in deposited a 
parcel at my side. ‘ Books to review!” said I, and 
sadly and wearily I began untying the parcel, just to 
see what was inside before returning it with my 
compliments and regrets to a kind editor. Among 
the books in the parcel there was a large handsome red 
volume entitled Bombay Ducks*, and, opening it,I began 
to read at page fifty-seven about a pair of white-browed 
fantail flycatchersand how they built themselves a small 
neat nest like an egg-cup and laid three cream-coloured 
eggs, and how these two frail airy fairy feathered mites, 
gracefully flitting hither and thither and perpetually 
fanning their tails, were inspired with such a fiery 
courage and such a frenzy that the big powerful crows 
and other rapacious species were actually afraid to 
attack the fairy nest, and the three little ones were 
safely brought off in the end. 

To read this little history I was obliged to use the 
paper-knife, and when I had finished it I had the sen- 
sation of having stood motionless for many hours in 
that burning sunshine in that heavy perfumed air, 
absorbed in watching those two passionate strenuous 
little fantails feeding and protecting their young ; and 
the sensation was so good to experience that I went 
on to other subjects, and finally read the whole book. 

The author’s chief fault is his anxiety to present 
his birds and beasts in a comic light. He either thinks 
too highly of his humour or has formed the mistaken 
idea that to be interesting he must be funny. The 
title itself makes this evident, since Bombay Ducks 
in this connection does not strike the English 
reader as a particularly good joke. ‘The thing itself 
—the ‘‘duck”—is pleasant neither to sight nor 
smell. It is a fish, resembling a dab, which the fisher- 


_ *™ Bompay Ducks: An account of some of the everyday 
birds and beasts found in a naturalist’s El Dorado. By Douglas 
Dewar, F.Z.S., &c. With numerous illustrations from photo- 
graphs of living birds, by Captain F. D. S. Fayrer, I.M.S. 
(London: John Lane, 1906. 16s. net.) 
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men threw away on the beach as too small to sell, and 
which, after it had been shrivelled up and blackened 
by the sun, was picked up and sent to a famous pro- 
vision merchant in Piccadilly. Thus, Bombay Ducks 
means that this is a Bombay or Indian humorous 
natural history. The author is, in fact, one of that 
school which took its rise in the East about thirty 
years ago and is now so popular that we grow used to 
look for funny books about animals from India just as 
we look for sentimental natural history from America. 
His least interesting chapters are those in which he 
tries most to be funny, as in one in dispraise of the 
cat, and another on Unnatural Natural History, in 
which the author talks sheer nonsense when he says: 
‘‘The greatest calamity than can befall a_ bird 
is to fall into the hands of the average British 
poet.” Now all the natural historians, from Aristotle 
downwards, in all they have said of the nightingale, 
are incapable of making it relive in and flood my soul 
with melody as it is made to do in a couple of stanzas 
by George Meredith. Calamity indeed! Poets and 
naturalists inhabit and cultivate separate but adjoining 
plots, and should be neighbourly. When Mr. N. sees 
Mr. P. over the garden wall he should smile and make 
some pleasant remark about the weather, and not 
scowl and pick up a flint or a half brick to throw at 
him. Happily there is not too much of this sort of 
stuff, else the book would not be lying open before 
me nor I sitting pen in hand to thank the author for 
having written it. 

After going rapidly through the book one can 
eliminate, or set a mark against, the chapters which 
are mistakes—The Survival of the Fittest, Cock 
Robin’s Murderer, and half a dozen more, which leaves 
one with a couple of hundred delightful pages—one of 
the most charming books on the ‘life and conversa- 
tion of animals” which has come my way this long time. 

To the naturalist at home it is indeed a rare 
pleasure to have these birds of a far-off land, their 
brilliant conspicuous plumage, unfamiliar voices, 
singular habits and eccentric and fantastic ways, 
brought vividly to the mind. Kites and paddy-birds, 
kingfishers and woodpeckers, the fascinating hoopoe, 
and the rollers, especially the species called ‘‘ blue 
jay” in India, and the common Indian crow, the most 
amusing feathered rascal in the world. Then there is 
the king-crow, not a crow at all, but a 
black-plumaged fork-tailed flycatcher-like bird who 
is the incessant persecutor of all crows, hawks, 
and other injurious species. Then we have the 
fantastic little spotted owlet, and the scavenger 
vulture, ‘‘the ugliest bird in the world,” and the 
charming though sober-coloured little wren-like tailor- 
bird that prepares a receptacle for its nest by stitching 
a couple of broad leaves together, and haunts the 
verandah in search of pieces of cotton thread, and 
twine to do its sewing with. One delightful chapter 
describes the famous ‘‘ Seven Sisters”—famous, yet 
some of us at this distance do not quite know who or 
what they are. They are thrush-like ground-feeding 
birds of the family of Babblers, which counts 
close upon a hundred species in India. But 
all have the characteristic traits—a slovenly 
or dilapidated appearance as if the bird was 

about to fall to pieces; and they are also 
extremely sociable and loquacious, keeping up a per- 
petual talkee-talkee made up of many odd sounds inter- 


spersed with screams and cries. Now these birds are 
invariably seen in small parties of half-a-dozen or more, 
hence the vernacular name of the ‘seven sisters” 
which is applied to all species throughout the country, 

If the Babblers are the most disreputable or un- 
kempt of feathered creatures in appearance, and the 
white scavenger vulture the ugliest, the hornbills are 
undoubtedly the most grotesque birds in the world 
—‘*the clowns of the forest” the author 
calls them. Then there are the noisiest birds 
described, one of the most familiar being the famous 
coppersmith, which has an incessant monotonous call 
sounding like the tapping of a hammer on a copper 
plate. ‘‘ Alexander the Coppersmith,” as the author, 
resolved to be funny at all costs, has dubbed this bird, 
is a Barbet, but a still more distressingly noisy species 
—-the brain-fever bird—is a cuckoo. The call of 
which it is most fond and which it utters throughout the 
hot weather, both by day and by night, is a penetrating 
crescendo, ‘‘ brain fever, brain fever, BRAIN FEVER,” 
which pierces one through and through. Another even 
more interesting species is the koel, or black cuckoo, 
which has the appearance of a slender crow, and is 
parasitical on the crow’s nest. The alert, vigorous, 
bird-killing crow would appear to be the last creature 
to be fooled in this way ; and, besides, the crow hates 
and persecutes the koel above all things that fly, yet 
curiously enough it is by playing on this fierce spirit of 
enmity in the crow that the subtle cuckoo is able to 
accomplish his purpose. The female of this black 
conspicuous species is a shy or retiring bird dressed in 
modest brown, and the crow takes no notice of her, 
and apparently does not even suspect that she is the 
wife of his hated enemy. Now, when the crows are 
on their nests and have eggs, the black koel makes his 
appearance and begins to insult them. The crows, 
of course, cannot tolerate this and presently give 
chase. The koel is a swift flyer and can 
easily distance his enemies, but does not do 
so; he cunningly manages to keep just ahead of them, 
and the crows, believing they are really and truly going 
to catch him this time, are led further and further 
away, and while the chase is proceeding the modest 
shy female koel has time to slip on the nest and deposit 
her egg. The male at the proper time “ puts on a 
spurt and leaves his pursuers far behind, screaming as 
he disappears from view: ‘Get back to the nest, you 
blockheads, the eggs are getting cold!’” 

When they do get back the clutch has been in- 
creased by one egg, but they do not know it, and when 
the litsle cuckoo bantling emerges from the shell he 
receives the same loving attention as the true offspring. 

The diabolical cunning of the entire proceeding 
reminds one of the habits of some of the parasitical 
wasps. A complete life history of the cuckoos of Asia, 
Africa, and Australasia would doubtless prove one of 
the most entertaining “ book of scoundrels” ever 
written. The American members of this numerous and 
widely-distributed family, of which we have but one 
species in Britain, are not (to use a funny word) so 
immoral in their habits as in other lands, and are 
therefore less interesting. It gives some idea of the 
extreme richness of the Indian avifauna to know that 
the cuckoos of India number about thirty species. 

The book is very well illustrated ; indeed, some of 
the bird portraits, that of the black koel being one, are 
the best reproductions of photographs I have ever seen. 

W. H. Hupson. 
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THROUGH TAXATION TO REFORM. 


1HE TAXATION OF THE Liquor TrapE. By Joseph Rowntree 
and Arthur Sherwell. Vol. I. London: Macmillan. 
tos. 6d. 
THe authors of Zhe Social Problem and Temperance 
Reform require no introduction; and their new 
book is marked by all the detail, accuracy, and laborious 
personal research which has made them the chief 
authorities on temperance and licensing reform. The 
new book, which is much more convenient in 
size than the other, forms the first of two 
volumes. It deals throughout solely with the effect 
of the taxation of licences upon the number and 
conduct of public houses and upon the national or local 
exchequer. The authors comment on the strange fact that 
the financial aspect of the sale, as distinct rom the manu- 
facture of alcohol, has received very slight attention from 
statesmen and economists. And yet the trade is con- 
cerned with a luxury, it entails special expenditure on the 
community, and it “is a lucrative monopoly whose ex- 
ceptional value is largely due to the laws and action of 
the State.” 

A sketch of the history of the alehouse shows that 
it existed practically unlicensed from Saxon times up to 
1495, while our licensing system has altered little since 
1552. For long after that date licences were granted on 
a “virtually free trade basis”; and although certain re- 
quirements were recognised they never sufficed to check 
excess in the number granted. “The really effective check 
would have been adequate taxation.” 

An alehouse licence duty was imposed in 1710, and 
it was graduated slightly according to rateable value in 
1816, but still remains nominal. Wine licences were 
issued separately, and at a higher rate, and in 1815 we 
find the first working of economic law, for in that year 
the duty was doubled and the number fell from 15,028 
to 11,880, but rose again to 16,726 when the duties were 
halved in 1824. 

Spirit licences (the main topic of this volume) varied 
considerably in amount, anu a scale was introduced in 
1787. But from 1840 to 1880 the charges remained un- 
changed, with a maximum of #11 os. 6d., in spite of the 
growth of population. This “ meant that no economic 
check was placed upon the supply of licences,” and “ pre- 
occupied with strictly police considerations, Parliament 
directed its energies almost exclusively to restrictive legis- 
lation.” Mr. Bruce’s Bill in 1871 was based “upon a 
clearly avowed desire to secure to the public a greater 
share of the profits of a lucrative monopoly,” and might 
have solved the problem ; but the hostility of the brewers 
and the indifference of the temperance party caused its 
withdrawal. 

A report of a House of Lords Committee in 1879 
advised a “considerable increase ” in the duties, and 
declared that the effect of the Acts of 1869 and 1872 
“has been largely to raise the value of this property, and 
it would seem but just that the public should receive a 
greater proportion than hitherto of the profits of a mono- 
poly thus artificially created.” 

These recommendations may have influenced Mr. 
Gladstone’s 1880 Budget, which raised the licence duties 
to their present figure. The House of Commons dis- 
played its usual indifference, and the temperance party 
thought more of prohibition than of reform; and since 
1880 nothing has been done. 

A criticism of the L.C.C.’s policy of buying up 
public houses and closing them leads our authors to state 
their theory of reduction : 

““While we are spending time and effort and money, and 

incurring great risks, in our endeavour to secure a reduction 
of licences, we could easily effect a greater reduction than 


the most ardent temperance reformer anticipates by a 
simple but just revision of our licence duties.” 


In London, too, the reduction has been nominal only, 
as the surviving houses have increased in size and attrac- 
tiveness; between 1894 and 1904 the houses of £700 
and over grew from 440 to 1,018. “Revision and 
increase of the licence duties should always accompany 


reduction schemes.” As a fact, however, “the value of 
licensed property has increased fourfold within the last 
twenty-five years.” 

The actual result of the 1880 Budget was to substi- 
tute a beer duty for the malt tax and give the brewers a 
“free mash tun.” Since then prices of malt and other 
material have fallen, and more beer is now produced from 
less malt. “The public have gained nothing from the 
change. Prices have been maintained. Ordinary 
economic forces have been arbitrarily restrained by the 
fact that the trade is a close monopoly.” “ Yet attention 
to finance would have subserved public ends.” 

Chapter VI. shows the absurdity of our present scale 
of duties; a house rated at 445 pays a duty of 44 per 
cent.; one rated at £250 pays 14 per cent. and one 
rated at £2,000 only 3 per cent. As a result the large 
towns lose enormously. The compensation levy under 
the Act of 1904 presents similar anomalies, but the most 
extraordinary fact about the two scales is that “in the 
case of public-houses assessed at more than £400 annual 
value, the publican contributes more to the compensation 
fund than he does to the revenue.” 

Hotels, restaurants, theatres, and _ refreshment 
rooms show even greater inequalities of payment, having 
a maximum of £20 or £30, while dining-cars pay 
nothing, Mr. Gladstone having withdrawn his proposed 
£5 duty “in consequence of the strong hostility of the 
temperance party.” Sixty hotels pay a licence duty of less 
than one per cent. 

A comparison of fiscal practice in the colonies and 
America shows that rental value seldom forms the basis 
of taxation, which is invariably vastly higher than here. 
A Transvaal publican pays £50 in a village and £100 
elsewhere. In Ontario he pays from £46 to £90: and 
in British Columbia the maximum is #240. In Ontario, 
too, a brewer pays from £50 to £400, as against one 
pound in England, and a distiller £200 to £1,300, in- 
stead of ten guineas. 

“The inadequacy of the taxation imposed upon 
publicans in this country receives further and greater 
emphasis when we compare the duties charged here with 
the dutiés charged in the United States.” “High 
Licence” is general. Seventeen States have a fixed 
minimum to which local authorities may each add; and 
in twenty-two States the minimum depends upon popula- 
tion. Taking all towns in the States “ with a population 
of 30,000 and upwards, the average rate of duty is more 
than five times” that charged in similar English towns, 
i.¢., £147, instead of £27; and in twenty-one New 
England towns the average is £268. This disparity does 
not arise from a smaller number of licences, for the 122 
American towns yield £7,395,000, as against £816,000 
for 164 English towns, 7.¢., 4,413 per 1,000, against / 11. 

Boston obtains ten times as much as Manchester 
(with the same population), and London, on the New 
York basis, would obtain £2,787,000 in excess of its 
present revenue of £275,000, “or a sum equal to a rate 
of 1s. 4d.” 

Lower duties, of course, are found in smaller towns 
and rural districts, but in some districts the charge is 
deliberately made so high as to be prohibitive. The 
effect of taxation on numbers is best shown in Louisiana. 
Its chief town, New Orleans, “has an exceptionally low 
standard” of taxation, and “the result is an excessive 
number of saloons”; “elsewhere in the State high 
licence largely prevails, with results that are said to be 
eminently satisfactory.” 

In Philadelphia high licence reduced the number, 
and improved the conduct of saloons, and the #225 duty 
“so far from being prohibitive, is well within the limits 
of profitable trading.” On this basis the additional 
revenue of Leeds would be more than a 1s. sd. rate. In 
Massachusetts the average duty is £324, and the adop- 
tion of its ratio in England “ would mean the suppression 
of nearly 28,000 public-houses” in towns alone, and an 
increased revenue of eight millions. Most remarkable 
of all, “the annual revenue from liquor licences in the 
single city of New York exceeds by upwards of £100,000 
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the annual revenue from licences in the whole of the 
United Kingdom.” This inequality, as the authors de- 
monstrate, is not redressed by less taxation of beer and 
Spirits in the States, especially as Americans drink spirits 
in preference to the less taxed beer. 

In a chapter on clubs the authors rightly insist that 
the present exemption from duties is “both anomalous 
and unfair to the licensed victualler.” Elsewhere they 
pay heavily: in Canada £20 to £60, in New York £245 
(just like a saloon). A 5 per cent. duty on their sales of 
alcohol would yield over a quarter of a million. 

In their “conclusion” Messrs. Rowntree and Sher- 
well declare that to our refusal to tax the publican’s 
monopoly are “ due many, if not most, of the evils which 
Parliament and y earnest reformers have since so 
deeply deplored.” It is, in fact, “the real cause of 
excess in the supply of licensed premises.” 

Rental value alone being unsatisfactory, our authors 
consider five alternative proposals—a fixed uniform charge, 
a fixed minimum with local powers of increase, “ declared 
value,” “trade done,” and population; but regard them 
all as open to objection, and finally recommend public 
tender, combined with a statutory minimum depending 
upon population, a time limit, and the present require- 
ments as to character of applicants. This, they think, is 
a basis “ at once simple and reliable,” which automatically 
secures to the community the “monopoly value,” and 
would also “absolutely and definitely solve the difficulty 
of compensation” by preventing the growth of a vested 
interest. This may be true, but we are inclined to think 
that Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell under-estimate the 
practical difficulties. How, for instance, would public 
tender be applied to the Hotel Cecil or the Carlton? 





WALTER PATER. 


WaLTER Pater. By A.C. Benson. ‘“ English Men of Letters.” 
London: Macmillan. 2s. net. 
Tue best part of this book is the account of Pater’s 
manners and character. This is written with evident zest. 
One may guess that Mr. Benson knew Pater slightly, and 
liked what he knew of him. At any rate, he has talked 
with those who knew him well and got many vivid details 
of his manners, his appearance, his habits, and his 
opinions; and these he has used so as to give a clear 
and probably just impression of Pater as a man. Pater 
in appearance was very unlike what you would expect from 
his books. He did not talk at all as Mr. Mallock has 
made him talk in that most unjust travesty in Zhe New 
Republic. He was far from being, as Mr. Benson says, 
a man of “a strained and affected solemnity.” “ He 
loved easy talk and simple laughter. He had a relish 
for small jokes.” He delighted in Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
operas, and was convulsed with laughter when he went to 
see The Magistrate. He was a good mimic, especially of 
Mark Pattison. Sometimes he guarded himself against 
fools with an elaborate and baffling irony; but he was 
always kind to those who showed no prejudice against 
him. He liked undergraduates, even those who lit bon- 
fires in Brazenose Quad. ; but he was too shy to get on 
easy terms with them quickly. There is no doubt that 
he loved the human race in a quiet way. Like Marcus 
Aurelius, he was much more fastidious with himself than 
with others. He knew that it took all sorts to make a 
world, and enjoyed the diversity of life. On the whole, 
life seemed to him to be mainly pathetic, as you can tell 
from his books, in which he is always insisting with a 
kind of old maidish tenderness upon the half-pleasant, 
half-sad, significance of trifles. Man, he often seems to 
reflect, is unequal to the great eternal destiny which his 
imagination preaches to him, and from the thought of 
that destiny turns away to little things of the present and 
the past and gives his heart to them, knowing all the 
while that they are at the mercy of chance. Pater was 
never himself deeply engaged in life. He regarded it 
rather as a kindly and wistful old maid looks at the ab- 


sorbed domesticity of her married friends, knowing 
that she herself is in a backwater, and half 
envying, half pitying, those who are in the 
main current of life. Pater paid his homage to 
the great things. “If art,” he said in the Essay on Style, 
“be devoted to the increase of men’s happiness, to the 
redemption of the oppressed, or the enlargement of our 
sympathies with each other, or to such presentment of new 
or old truth about ourselves and our relation to the world 
as may ennoL te and fortify us in our sojourn here, or imme- 
diately, as with Dante, to the glory of God, it will also 
be great art.” But having paid Lis homage thus, he pro 
ceeded to concern himself with secondary things, living a 
life of passive experience and recording it and reasoning 
about it with exquisite industry. 

Mr. Benson understands this when he writes about 
Pater as a man, and makes all allowances for his limita- 
tions. But when he comes to treat him as a writer he 
seems to forget it. He is too much inclined to ask from 
Pater what he could not give; to complain that the char- 
acters of his fiction are so passive. He repeats again and 
again, as if to remind himself of the fact, that Pater is 
“purely spectatorial” in his writings; but he can- 
not content himself with this purely spectatorial kind of 
writing. He goes through all Pater’s works, paying com- 
pliments in every case to the execution, but usually ending 
with a wish that Pater had done something different. It 
would have been better if instead of making these con- 
tinual running strictures he had started with a plain 
statement of what Pater could do and what he could not 
do ; and if he had then illustrated the statement from each 
of Pater’s works in turn. As it is, the reader must some- 
times get an impression that Pater was not worth writing 
about at all; and that cannot be the impression Mr. 
Benson wiskes to give or else he would not have written 
about Pater. One feels as if he had come to Pater's 
works himself expecting something greater than was in 
them, and as if he had never got over his disappointment. 

If this be so there are a good many people in Mr. 
Benson’s case. Pater has been wrongly praised, praised 
us if he wrote about the greatest things, and as if he had a 
philosophy upon which men could base the conduct of 
their lives. Thus, by a natural reaction, he has been 
called a dangerous teacher and even a corrupter of youth. 
To relieve him of this injustice we must do him no more 
than justice. We must regard him as a secondary writer 
not really interested in the great things of life, and not 
much more able to tell us anything valuable about them 
than an old maid is able to give us valuable information 
about babies. It is true, of course, that Pater did once or 
twice seem to attempt to state some kind of theory of 
life. There is the famous passage about burning with a 
hard gem-like flame in the first edition of the Renaissance, 
and there is the exposition of the new Cyrenaicism in 
Marius. We do not know how far Pater meant these to 
be complete statements or how far they were mere at- 
tempts to justify to himself his own life of passive expe- 
rience. It is impossible to believe that he supposed the 
business of life could proceed if every one set to work to 
burn with a hard gem-like flame At the bottom of his 
mind he meant probably that there was room in the in- 
finite diversity of life for some new Cyrenaics, and that 
some men, himself, for instance, were better fitted to be 
new Cyrenaics than either monks or members of Parlia- 
ment. At any rate, he preached the new Cyrenaicism 
with no determination or conviction ; and there is no need 
now to denounce him as a false prophet. 

Mr. Benson remarks ucutely that there was deep in 
Pater’s mind a profound scepticism. This scepticism 
colours all his writings and is the chief cause of his in- 
terest in secondary things. He was not really sure that 
anything was very important. He did not believe that 
anyone could be honestly and rationally convinced about 
anything. A sceptic naturally interests himself in the less 
important matters of life; for it is only strong conviction 
that makes us see the importance of the more important 
matters, that gives us a firm principle of selection. Fater 
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had no such firm principle; he was guided altogether by 
his tastes, and they were nothing more than tastes for him. 
He had a taste for ritunl, and this drew him to religion. 
He had a taste for order, and simplicity, and cheerfulness, 
and it was these that drew Marius to Christianity. Marius 
is never convinced that Christianity is true. He never 
seems to ask himself the question whether it is true. He 
observes that it makes the Christians good livers, and so 
he is inclined to adopt it. So Pater was always on the 
look-out for some system that would turn life into a beauti- 
ful, orderly ritual. He did not hope to be quite con- 
vinced of the truth of anything. He judged dogmas and 
ideas by their results. But though @ sceptic by nature, 
he was far from a reckless trifler. He loved men and he 
loved life. He was very anxious to do no one any harm, 
and so ke avoided random speculations. He had given up 
Lis heart, though not his mind, to life, as a man gives his 
heart and not his mind to his children’s play; and the 
earnestness of his writings is an earnestness of the affec- 
tions. There was no passion in those affections, for he was 
not passionate by nature; but there was great and elabor- 
ate tenderness, a tenderness given not only to persons but 
to things. If circumstances had ever committed Pater 
deeply to life as they committed Lamb, if he had been 
forced into an acquaintance with reality by some great 
inevitable trial of his fortitude, he might have written 
with Lamb's trifling tenderness, and made of his art, what 
it ought to have been, a diversion from a hard actual task. 
As it was, his art became the main business of his life, 
and it was not really quite fit to be that. One often feels 
that Pater writes too seriously for his subject; that he 
labours details too much, like Gerard Dou. He seems 
to convey the impression that there is nothing in life to 
do but to criticise ; that man is only a kind of barometer 
registering his own passive records. 

And yet there is a time of life when one can enjoy 
this passivity more than the records of active experience. 
Intelligent, esurient youth does not want to have other 
men’s convictions thrust down its throat. It is eager to 
taste and look before it commits itself to any system of 
ethics. The characters of Pater’s fiction are all like this. 
They will not commit themselves to any way of thinking 
or living. They are often the martyrs of honest doubt, 
trampled under foot by blind, trumpeting — salvation 
armies ; and to youth there seems to be something heroic 
in their martyrdom. Instead of asking youth severely 
what it means to do and giving it good advice, Pater enter- 
tains it sumptuously and even deferentially, talking about 
beautiful things like one who has no object except to 
make us enjoy their beauty more ; and in this object he is 
certainly successful, for, needless to say, he is a very 
wonderful writer. 





MARY STUART. 


PORTRAITS AND JEWELS OF Mary Stuart. By Andrew Lang. 
Glasgow: James Maclehose and Sons. 8s. 6d. 
Mr. Lan is the most charming of prolific and versatile 
writers. He can write about the driest subjects with a 
airy lightness and excellent precision, which makes them 
seem at once worthy of patient attention and the most idle 
of hobbies. How dull most writers are when they dis- 
cuss the authenticity of portraits! Yet this book is de- 
lightful. Though Mr. Lang has written upon more sub- 
jects than any other living writer, all his books read as 
though they were written con amore. He is a blessing to 
these intelligent days of scattered and multifarious in- 
terests. No queen, with the exception of Cleopatra, has 


— —pom 


impressed more vividly the imaginations of posterity 
through the tradition of her beauty than Mary Queen of 
Scots ; yet her portraits, of which there are an astonishing 
variety, are nearly all unpleasing. Briefly, the con- 
clusion which Mr. Lang reaches is this, that 
there are fourteen portraits which have complete 
proof of being contemporary and authentic, or at 
least are related closely to others which did pos- 
sess these qualities. Of these he reproduces eight 
in this book: The Bridal Medal (1558), Mary and the 
Dauphin ; the Berslau Wax Medallion; The First Widow- 
hood (1561), Tanet’s drawing of the Deuil Blanc; The 
Morton portrait; Mary as wauphine (1559), by Clouet 
or Tehan de Court; ‘The Welbeck miniature ; The Shef- 
field type of portrait; Lady Milford’s miniature. The 
other illustrations are pictures of some Mary relics or 
portraits, of which Mr. Lang denies the authenticity. It 
is a pity that there is no reproduction of the Freshfield 
portrait, which is one of the most charming of all. It is 
marked, too, by all the facial characteristics which guide 
Mr. Lang in determining his selection of the genuine por- 
traits. Mr. Lang explains that the French portraits of 
Mary in her youth are so hard and lifeless, because it was 
the habit of French artists of that date to execute first a 
drawing and then to paint the portrait from the drawing 
without another sitting. Another test which Mr. Lang 
applies in discussing the authenticity of several portraits 
is the jewellery Mary is represented as wearing. 





LYRICS. 
Lyrics. By Gerald Gould. London: David Nutt. 1s. 


THERE are poets who are at their best when they are ex- 
pressing their clear thoughts, there are others who excel 
when they catch a glittering indistinct idea, whose best 
phrases are reached by a sudden bound of the imagination. 
Mr. Gerald Gould seems to be a poet of the first kind. 
The thin volume of lyrical verse which he has published 
is to our thinking, marred by a frequent studied, out-of- 
the-wayness of phrase, when the writer in his eagerness to 
express an indistinct idea forgets to consider the literal 
truth of his adjective or comparison. To take one ex- 
ample of what we mean: 
“ What if your kiss be sweeter than sweet wine, 
Provocative as stars hid in the night. 
Nothing, unless your kisses answer mine, 
To get the stars alight.” 
Now, hidden stars are not “ provocative.” The poet does 
not appeal here to a recognisable emotion; vet the spirit 
of the poem demands a vivid comparison. In another 
place he speaks of the “ unessential stars.” These poems 
are too ful] of such unemotional literary phrases. Mr. 
Gould does far better when he knows exactly what he 
would say, and says it literally. Here is a sonnet in which 
he is at his best: 
** If I had need to win you to be kind, 

I could not help but wish that I might be 
Smitted or sick in body or in mind, 

That you might stoop to me and comfort me. 
If I were but to win you to admire, 

O Love o’ mine! I should not bear to show you 
My body or my mind in poor attire, 

Or aught in me that you might deem below you. 
If I once more were striving for your love, 

I would not for my life be put to shame 
Before you, but would give my life to prove 

I, seeking love, was worthy of the same: 
But, since you love me, let what will befall, 
I'd have you close beside me through it all.” 
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TWO GARDENING BOOKS. 

A ConcisE HaAnpBook oF CLIMBERS, TWINERS, AND WALL 

SHRuBs. By H. Purefoy Fitzgerald. London: Methuen. 

38. 6d. net. 
Every Man’s Book oF GARDEN FLowers. By John Halsham. 

London: Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. net. 
THE supply of new books on gardening goes on without 
much reference to the demand. We cannot say that either 
of those which appear at the head of this notice supply 
any special want, but they reproduce in more or less novel 
combination some part of much of the material which is 
the common heritage of practical gardeners. The ar- 
rangement of Mr. Fitzgerald’s little volume is rather un- 
usual. The common characteristic of the plants described 
in it is that these can be grown on a wall. Thus, it includes 
Magnolia Grandiflora, which grows thirty feet and takes 
years to flower, and the Tropeolum Majus which is only 
an annual. The book would have been more useful, we 
fancy, if it had been confined to shrubs and included those 
that grow in the open as well as those that 
need a wall. The planting of shrubs and flowering 
trees in ordinary gardens more often than not embraces 
both kinds, and an equally concise handbook of the whole 
class would be a more useful volume than the present. 
Every Man’s Book of Garden Flowers deals with the usual 
varieties of border and bedding plants, omitting roses, 
shrubs, climbers, and rock plants. They are arranged 
alphabetically, ard the ordinary directions are given for 
their culture. Anyone beginning a garden, and not pos- 
sessing any books on the subject, will find much that will 
help him in this one. 





FICTION. 


Tue Hovst oF CoBweBs AND OTHER Srortes. By George 
Gissing. With Introductory Survey by Thomas Seccombe. 
London: Constable and Co. 1906. 6s. 

THE Face or Cray. By H. A. Vachell. London: John 
Murray. 1906. 6s. 

It is always hazardous work to “place” a contemporary 
writer, and the problem is a very puzzling one in the case 
ot George Gissing, for modern literature owes him a debt 
which posterity, so to say, may repudiate. Mr. Seccombe, 
in his sympathetic and well-balanced Introductory Survey, 
puts the matter very ably when he writes: 

“The result was a long series of highly-finished novels, 
written in a style and from a point of view which will 
always render them dear to the studious and the book- 
centred. Upon the larger external rings of the book-read- 
ing public it is not probable that Gissing will ever succeed 
in impressing himself. There is an absence of transcen- 
dental quality about his work, a failure in humour, a re- 
moteness from actual life, a deficiezicy in awe and mystery 
a shortcoming in emotional power, finally a lack of the 
dramatic faculty, not indeed indispensable to a novelist, 
but almost indispensable as an ingredient in great novels 
of this particular genre. . . . But... he will 
remain exceptionally dear to the heart of the recluse, who 
thinks that the scholar does well to cherish a grievance 
against the vulgar world beyond the cloister; and dearer 
still, perhaps, to a certain number of enthusiasts who began 
reading George Gissing at a college night-course; who 
closed T’hyrza and Demos as dawn was breaking through 
the elms in some Oxford quadrangle, and who have pur- 
sued his work patiently ever since in a somewhat toilsome 
and broken ascent. — 

“. . . The misery inherent in the sharp contrasts of 
modern life. His idea was to analyse this misery 
as an artist and to express it to the world.” 

The complacent optimism of the great majority of 
Victorian novelists, as Mr. Seccombe well says, “ was 
founded upon a conviction that the evil in the world was 
steadily diminishing.” A pathetic illusion, germinating 
in the comfortable middle-class mind, which steadfastly 
refused to look at, touch, or hear of the squalid misery 
and the grey leaden horizons of the seas of human life 
stretching at its doors. Gissing, “living in garrets and 
dogged by hunger,” owes his place in literature to the 
fact that alone among our novelists he portrayed the gray- 
ness, the sordid ugliness, the petty, mean vulgarity of the 
life of the London crowd. It was by the accident of cer- 
tain unfortunate occurrences that as a young man he 
was transplanted from the ordinary middle-class environ- 


ment and found himself an exile, face to face for ten 
years with the sternest and bitterest poverty. Nothing 
could prove to us more clearly than Gissing’s literary 
career how indirectly and partially our literature reflects 
the environment and outlook of the mass of townspeople. 
{t simply is not recorded, people do not wish it to be 
recorded by the artist, the character of this everyday life, 
but now and again @ Balzac or a Gissing shows us that 
the very meanness and drabness and sordidness of the 
life around us is interesting, because it is so inevitably 
human, so stupidly human, because its dull reality is so 
essentially the grey background against which the light 
shows. But how far is Gissing a truthful observer of life 
and what is the literary quality of the style of this “ de- 
teched remorseless photographic artist” ? It is by the 
answers to these two questions that Gissing’s place in 
literature will be determined. Mr. Seccombe does not 
give us a direct answer, but in his sympathetic Survey he 
suggests again and again that Gissing will live in litera- 
ture, if only for the picturesque spectacle of this refined, 
sensitive, and delicate mind, tortured by daily contact 
with the coarse and brutal facts of a sordid environment. 
Mr. Seccombe lays stress also, perhaps a little too 
much stress, on the subjectivity of Gissing’s work. 
A more serious point is the charge brought 
against Gissing’s style, that it is too lacking in 
distinction and beauty, and Mr. Seccombe seeks to 
disarm us by quoting some fine passages from 7 /yrca, 
New Grub Street, The Nether World, and Ryecroft, and 
by asserting that in three books, By the Ionian Sea, 
Dickens, and Ryecroft Gissing’s style is “a charmed in- 
strument.” We cannot, however, go quite all the way with 
Mr. Seccombe. We should, indeed, prefer to trace 
Gissing’s comparative failure to take a high place as a 
literary artist. to his failure to fuse and harmonise zstheti- 
cally the two men within him—the realist and the idealist. 
Take Ryecroft, for example, and note how thin and un- 
substantial and, indeed, lacking in all illusion is the figure 
of Ryecroft himself. If we cannot believe in the channel, 
we cannot help discounting what is conveyed to us through 
the channel. Gissing the idealist has his fling in R yecrofi, 
just as Gissing the realist, in New Grub Street, has his 
nose too near to the grindstone. We say with conviction 
that these two men in Gissing are most happily harmonised 
in By the Ionian Sea, which must stand forth as his most 
perfect artistic achievement, far, far above the cold and 
frigid Veranilda, which the English critics, struck by the 
solemn classical subject, ali elected to praise. 
The fifteen short stories contained in The House of 
Cobwebs are full of Gissing’s characteristic flavour. They 
are all carefully wrought, chiselled with a precise economy 
of touch, but a little meagre and niggardly in outline. 
What Mr. Seccombe styles “a shortcoming in emotional 
power,” or what might perhaps be termed a lack of free- 
dom in emotional expression, is marked in all the tales 
and stamps them as genuine work of the English school. 
The cautiousness and reserve of the Englishman, the re- 
strictions that his precise and careful temperament exer- 
cises upon his mental outlook, the sterilising effect of un- 
congenial conditions, a certain pettiness of social horizon 
—all this Gissing understands admirably, and details with 
a quiet fatalistic acceptation that enforces on the reader 
the sense of sharing in the spiritual imprisonment from 
which so many of his characters suffer. Perhaps the 
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cleverest piece in the book is “ The Scrupulous Father,” 
a sketch of a highly respectable man “ profoundly con- 
scious of social limits,” who keeps up the traditions of 
“gentlefolk,” leading, with his daughter, the dullest and 
most monotonous of lives in a London suburb on the 
narrowest means. On their annual visit to a watering- 
place a manly and cheerful young man, who looks like a 
small clerk, tries to get into touch with the daughter, 
Rose, who surreptitiously encourages him and actually 
permits herself to exchange names and addresses with the 
stranger when her father’s back is turned! The father 
behaves with a sense of frigid superiority to the intruder, 
and Gissing analyses very neatly the surprising conflict in 
the girl’s bosom between the habits of a lifetime and 
natural inclination. The intricacies of the shades of class- 
feeling are well indicated in “ A Capitalist,” a study of a 
man who fiercely desires to be “a gentleman,” with all the 
advantages that “ position” can buy; and the fine shades 
of social intercourse between an artisan’s family and young 
Mr. Rawcliffe, who, belonging to a “very high-connected 
family,” is at liberty to take tipsy liberties with the daugh- 
ters of the house, are also neatly painted. “A Lodger 
in Maze Pond ” is a very convincing psychological study of 
a man of weak temperament who twice, out of sheer 
sentimentality, makes “a hideous mistake” in marrying 
women of a low class. On the second occasion, Munden 
knows how perfectly fatal is his action, but he cannot pre- 
vent his tongue from uttering the “ imbecile words, in spite 
of his brain.” It is significant that Munden, “ after long 
years of squalid existence,” stands in awe of refined women, 
and finds it an “impossible thing to imagine himself 
making love to them.” This story goes deeper into the 
contradictions of human nature than any of the others, 
though “A Charming Family” runs it close. The charm- 
ing family of the Rhymers owes a year’s rent to Miss Shep- 
person, a struggling woman who owns the house and forty 
pounds a year, and the story sketches for us the clever way 
in which Mr. and Mrs. Rhymer capture Miss Shepperson 
and, under the plea of giving her board and lodging, turn 
her into a domestic servant, finally walking off with the 
thirty pounds rent eventually paid her, which Miss Shep- 
person, in an access of softheartedness, presses into little 
Dora’s hands. Gissing does here, with a restrained and 
delicate brush, what Dickens essayed in his telling, 
humorous caricatures from life. The stories, as Mr. 
Seccombe hints, are too quiet and too delicate to ap- 
peal to “the larger external rings of the book-reading 
public,” and for that reason we commend them to the 
attention of The S peaker’s readers. 

Mr. Vachell has attempted to do tow much in The 
Face of Clay. He handles two or three distinct sub- 
jects in the course of his confused story, and the 
reader is perpetually picking up and dropping loose 
ends and stitches in the web of his plot. What was 
Michael Ossory’s crime? We really neither know nor 
care, for it is introduced by a number of stage touches 
which make us feel that his emotions of remorse are un- 
real, though the girl Téphany’s curiosity to find out his 
secret is natural enough. Perhaps the best pages im the 
novel are devoted to the talk and atmosphere of a cos- 
mopolitan colony of artists settled in a Brittany fishing 
town, but the author has failed to set his characters off 
against his background of primitive Breton life. He has 
mixed them into it, which is a different thing, and we 
search in vain for a vantage ground from which we can 
see the social] “ values” of the different groups. No doubt 
the author thought that by making his heroine Téphany of 
mixed Breton and English blood she might throw side- 
lights for us on Breton peasant life and character, but the 
fact is, her psychology is extremely confusing, and with 
her we feel groping uncertainly as in a Channel fog. 
There are some very careful descriptions of the seas, 
coast, country, and folk of Brittany, and the author has 
evidently studied his subject with care. But the cosmo- 


politan atmosphere does not blend with the native at 
mosphere, and The Face of Clay cannot be termed one of 
EDWARD GARNETT. 


Mr. Vachell’s successes. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


LoMBARD STREET. 


With the reduction of the Berlin Bank rate from 
5 per cent. (at which it was fixed on January 18) to 4} 
per cent. it is generally considered that the worst of 
the recent strain on the world’s Money markets is past, 
and that the risk of any serious disturbance in credit is 
indefinitely postponed. Several other circumstances 
favour this view, but it by no means follows that we 
are to have really easy conditions for any length of 
time. There will doubtless be days or even weeks 
when the supply of floating credits is in excess of imme- 
diate requirements, but that is the most which can 
reasonably be hoped for. Now, however, that the 
danger appears to have been averted it may be 
useful to state that within the past month the 
market was on the very edge of a serious crisis and 
its escape was due as much to luck as good manage- 
ment. Our market is still feeling the effects of the 
South African and Russo-Japanese wars, and 
to the consequent decline in all gilt - edged 
securities has to be added the collapse of the 
Kaffir bubble. This week the Bank has gained 
considerably in strength. Including the million of 
‘* earmarked” gold released by the Indian Government 
the reserve is up £1,800,000, but it is still four 
millions below the figure at the corresponding date 
last year. The market shows signs of poverty; 
although it redeemed £810,000 of ‘‘ other” securities 
last week, the total of this item is 44,400,000 higher 
than a year ago, while ‘‘ other” deposits are barely 
two millions higher. No wonder the Treasury Bills 
tendered for on Monday fetchedan average £3 2s. 2d. 
per cent. discount as against 2} per cent. for the issue 
made at the end of March. 


Stock Market STAGNATION. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the Stock Ex- 
change this week has been as idle as it ever is in the 
height of the holiday season, and certainly it is very 
rare for business to reach such a low level at any 
other period of the year. A certain amount of invest- 
ment goes on, but speculation seems to have com- 
pletely dried up. The public are doing almost nothing 
and the professionals have equally little stomach for 
the dog-eat-dog game. Kaffirs are perhaps the 
quietest section of all, and Home Railways, which 
possess considerable attractions, can make no headway 
against the prevailing apathy. The fact of the matter 
seems to be that people have not enough free capital to 
invest to give the markets any lasting impetus, and 
that applies equally tothe House and to the public. It 
is never safe to prophesy, but I am inclined to think 
that there can be nogreat improvement until old losses 
have been more completely liquidated or until there has 
been time to accumulate a much larger amount of 
surplus capital. Speaking generally it may be said that 
the holders of Kaffirs for instance (and the same holds 
good of most other departments toa greater or less 
extent) are reluctant to realise at prices which would 
involve them in disastrous loss, and they cling on 
in the hope that matters will presently improve. Their 
money is locked up and they cannot speculate else- 
where if they wanted to. On the other hand, if they 
sold out that in itself would mean business ; they would 
doubtless re-invest, perhaps make a quick profit, sell 
out again, and so set the ball rolling. But there is no 
sign of this happening, or very little, and such selling 
as there is has been mostly of a forced character on 
the part of stale ‘‘ bulls,” who may have been cleaned 
out or at best left with no heart for further ventures 
of the same description. 


Tae Inpia Loan Issuz. 

Tenders of £2,000,000 India Three per Cent. 
stock were opened at the Bank of England on Wednes- 
day. They amounted to £4,369,000 at prices ranging 


from the minimum of 94} up to 96, and the average 
price obtained was no more than £94 16s. 5d. The 
market syndicate tendered at £94 11s. and received 
10 per cent. of the amount applied for, so that the issue 
came perilously near being a failure, as happened a 
few years ago. About this time last year 42,000,000 
was placed at £97 18s. 1d., the minimum being 97, and 
in April, 1904, £2,500,000 offered at 944 fetched an 
average of £95 18s. 6d. The result on the present 
occasion, therefore, is both actually and relatively 
poor, and affords a fair indication of the condition of 
the market. Possibly, however, the fact that many 
insurance companies are realising investments may 
have tended to diminish the success of the issue. 


GREAT WESTERN FALL. 

At the beginning of the week a heavy drop 
occurred in the price of Great Western stock, which 
completely puzzled the market. All sorts of explana- 
tions were put forward to account for it, some reason- 
able, others not. It was said to be due to the remarks 
of the President of the Board of Trade on the long 
hours which some of the company’s employees had to 
work, but on the other hand it was pointed out that this 
referred particularly to country districts, where the 
work as a rule is by no means heavy. Another theory 
was that the Fishguard to Rosslare service was proving 
unremunerative, but as it has barely been inaugurated, 
while most of the capital sunk in it was expended long 
ago, and already a charge on the profits, that scarcely 
seemed convincing. Finally it was whispered that an 
issue of over two millions of Ordinary stock was im- 
pending, and this proves to be the fact. It also 
suggests that certain people must have benefited by 
early information on the subject, which is, to put it 
mildly, regrettable in the case of a company like 
the Great Western. It is feared that several other 
leading railways may have similar surprises in store. 


SoutH AFrrican LANDs. 

Another of those scandals which have been far too 
frequent of late in the South African market has come 
out this week. About a year ago the shares of this 
company, which has a capital of £400,000, were 
rushed up to £8 on the strength of reports that very rich 
deposits of tin ore had been discovered on the property. 
Then the price began to dwindle, and, with only occa- 
sional rallies, it declined to 10s. The fall has been 
very persistent during the past week or two, and it 
now transpires that the results of actual working 
differ extraordinarily from the assay values of the 
samples previously taken. It is admitted that while 
the first two feet of ore on the dumps is very rich the 
rest is practically worthless, and there are other 
evidences that the samples were tampered with. At 
the same time there are reasons for suspecting that 
efforts are being made to freeze the public out, and 
although the outlook must be regarded as extremely 
uncertain, holders might be wise to await further 
developments and risk the loss of the other ros. per 
share. 


BRUNNER, Monn, AND Co. 

This great alkali manufacturing company has had 
a most successful year, as shown by the report just 
issued. The gross profits amounted to £780,915, or 
nearly £100,000 more than in the previous twelve 
months, and the dividend of 35 per cent. is repeated. 
But on this occasion £190,000 is placed to reserve 
against £100,000 written off mines last year, which 
goes a good way towards replacing the special divi- 
dend of 33} per cent. paid out of reserve last January. 
The fund now amounts to £690,000, and there are 
investments valued at £931,000. Altogether the 
position is an exceptionally strong one, and the share- 
holders have every reason to congratulate themselves 
on the excellent management which produces these 
brilliant results. LomBaRD, 
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